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AMONGST OURSELVES 


The December issue of Tue Licuortan is again dedicated to 
the task of reawakening the spirit of Christmas in the hearts of 
its readers. It is the only spirit that can allay the fears, the worries, 
- the disillusionments, the despair, that the condition of the world 

today engenders. In all its clear simplicity, a composite picture of 
ee ee ee, ee 
the Stable and the Manger; the repetition of that story in the 
hearts of men and women of the twentieth century; the lesson of 
. peace in hardship and of song in pain is the lesson of Christmas 

re-presented here. May it find its way deep into the heart of every 
reader, and then express itself throughout December in joyous 
preparation that will culminate in the full-hearted gladness of 
Christmas day. Even with a world at war, there will be peace on 
earth to men of good will— to whom the Christmas story is not 
a legend but a reality explaining the meaning of their lives. 
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AND THE SHEPHERDS RETURNED ... 


Our watch-fires crackled under the stars 

As round we sat in a ring, 

Whiling the hours of the night with the songs 
And the tales of David the King: 


We sat on the nibbled slopes of the hills 

Our faces half charcoal and gold 

And the fires leapt high and the stars dropt low 
And the ram-bells rang in the cold. 


When quick as a stone from a hunter’s sling 
A star skidded back of the town, 

And the sky like a withered wine-skin split 
And music and light gushed down. 


We cowered back for God’s henchman tall 
Stood ankle-deep in the trees, sd 

And under the lobe of his splendid ear 
There dangled the Pleides. 


“It is he who whitened Isaiah’s lips 

With a coal of fire’ we thought 

And our heart-beats lumbered like mill-stones cold 
Till his message came. . . . “Fear not.” 


Fear not, for I bring good tidings 

Quick hasten ye one and all 

To the town by the name of the “House of Bread” 
To a waif in a cattle stall!” 


So we went and found Him sleeping ; 
His mother was humming a tune 

And a mist of gold spun round her veil 
That shone like the harvest moon. 


Great God of Isaac and Jacob! 
King David and Solomon 
Would give their heart for this blessed night 
And I am thy chosen one. 
— James J. Galvin. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 


THE LIVING CRIB 
Cc. D. McENNIRY 


‘ATHER CASEY had no sooner put his foot inside the class room 
Fi: then he sensed there was something in the air. Even Sister 
Majella’s fiercest frown failed to smother the buzz of excitement. True, 
it was the last time he would be in before Christmas, but that was 
hardly an adequate explanation of the breath-taking tension. 

It was little Edith Lamb who let the cat out of the bag. With eyes 
snapping and body quivering from excitement, she stood up and, in 
defiance of “Shush” “Shush” “Shush” from all over the class room, 
said: “Father, Father, we are a living cwib.” 

“Aw, gee!” Aloysius (Red) Brannigan muttered in disgust, “This 
was goin’ to be a surprise, and she had to go and spill it.” 

3ut once the opening was made there was a rush through the gap. 

‘Father, Father, I’m the stable of Bethlehem,” Billy informed him. 

“T-I-I’m the star-lit sky,” said Rena. 

“No, you are not. I’m that. You are an ox.” 

“Oh yes, I-I forgot.” 

‘An’ I’m the major,” said Rudolph. 

“Father, Rudolph means he is the manger.” 

“I am afraid,” said the priest, “most of you city-bred children have 
but vague ideas of what a manger really is.” 

“T know, Father. It is something animals eat out of.” 

“We've got a manger in our kitchen,” said Stella. 

“In the kitchen! Why, Stella, what are you saying?” 

“Yes, Father, a manger for my kitty.” 

“A cat’s manger! Haw, haw, haw,” scoffed Red Brannigan. 

“Well, smarty, Sister Majella said a manger is somcthing animals eat 
out of. And my kitty is an animal.” 





ISTER Majella deemed it high time to put on her act before it 
S should be wrecked entirely. “Father,” she asked, “would you care 
to see our ‘living crib?’ ” 

“Delighted, Sister, I’m sure.” 

She gave a sign, and, quick as a flash, the children were up, out, 
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and ranged around the wall in the order required by their respective 
parts. Discreetly Father Casey took a step or two forward so that the 
Sister could stand behind him and, by looks, lips and gesture, direct the 
play. Each child in turn bowed or curtsied and spoke its lines. 

“1 am the decree that went forth from Cesar Augustus that the 
whole world should be enrolled.” 

“T am the long, weary way leading from Nazareth to Bethlehem, the 
City of David, along which journeyed Joseph with Mary his espoused 
wife, for they were of the house and family of David.” 

“IT am the early winter twilight that was falling as the travelers 
reached their journey’s end.” 

“I am the inn that closed its doors against them, because it had no 
room — no room for its Saviour and its God.” 

“IT am the wayside stable that offered them the shelter refused by 
their tribe and family.” 

“T am the sorrow of Joseph, heart-broken that he could find no fitter 
refuge for Mary to bring forth her child.” 

“T am the gentleness of Mary comforting her spouse with the assur- 
ance that it was here in this shelter for dumb brutes He wished to be 
born, Who was come to cure our pride.” 


“T am the major — I mean, the manger — privileged to be the cradle 
of the King of Kings.” 


“T am the straw waiting to receive and tenderly support the Word 
made Flesh.” 


“T am the ox with the wide wondering eyes that will warm with my 
breath His shivering limbs.” 

“T am the patient ass (Red Brannigan speaking). My race is de- 
spised, but the rich and the great will spread their garments in the way 
for one of us to tread upon when He enters triumphant into the Holy 
City riding upon an ass’s colt.” 

“T am the dampness of that stable cave that dissolved in tears on 
floor and walls because it could not avoid sending a chill through the 
tender Maid.” 


“T am the winter wind that held its breath and waited for the Great 
Event.” 


“T am the brilliant, star-lit Eastern sky that bent above the crib of 
Bethlehem.” 


“T am the deep, mysterious, expectant silence brooding over the 
City of David.” 
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“T am the midnight hour when Christ the Lord was born. 

“I am Mary’s mother-love that received Him, embraced Him, 
caressed Him, wrapped Him in swaddling clothes and laid Him in the 
manger.” 

“TI am the sheep and the lambs huddled together on the hillsides of 
Bethlehem.” 

“TI am the shepherds watching and keeping the night watches over 
their flocks.” 

“T am the brightness of God that shone round about them.” 

“T am the great fear with which they feared.” 

“T am the angel of that Lord that said to them: ‘Fear not; for behold 
I bring you good tidings of great joy that shall be to all the people. For 
this day is born to you a Saviour who is Christ the Lord in the City of 
David. You shall find the child wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid 
in a manger.’ ” 

“T am the multitude of the heavenly hosts which suddenly appeared 
praising God and saying: Glory to God in the highest and peace on 
earth to men of good will.” 

“T am the haste with which the shepherds went over to Bethlehem 
to see the word that had come to pass which the Lord had showed to 
them.” 

“T am the awe with which they stooped to enter the low-roofed cave.” 

“T am the joy that Mary felt on seeing these humble, docile souls 
come to pay homage to the Son of God.” 

“T am the reverent love with which they kissed His feet and received 
Him into their arms.” 

“T am the joy with which they returned glorifying and praising God 
for all the things they had heard and seen.” 

“T am the wonder that filled all hearts at the things that were told 
them by the shepherds.” 

“And I (all together) am the hymn of jubilee that goes up to God 
from every Christian heart on Christmas night: 


Adeste, fideles, laeti, triumphantes, 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem. 

Natum videte Regem Angelorum, 
Venite, adoremus, venite, adoremus, 
Venite, adoremus Dominum.” 
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FTER exhausting all his finest adjectives to express his admiration, 
A the priest did something that was not very kind. He addressed 
Red Brannigan as though he had just perceived him for the first time: 
“Oh, is that you, Aloysius? Didn’t you have any part in the ‘living 
crib?’ ”” (He knew very well the part the boy had had.) 

“Yeh,” disgustedly, “Yes, Father. I was the angelic choir, but I 
didn’t know my lesson yest’day, and Sister changed me into a donkey.” 

“Never mind, Red, the donkey is a humble creature, but a necessary 
one. No crib of Bethlehm is complete without it,” said Father Casey. 

“No class room either,” added experienced Sister Majella. 


-———A Mother Tramped the Roaad———— 


Some time ago one of our daily papers presented to our gaze 
a large picture, showing a mother, weariness and fear featured 
in her countenance. In her arms was a youngster, covered 
partly with her shawl; from beneath it his eyes, wide-open in 
wonder, looked upon a world about which -he knew — bliss- 
fully —so little. Beneath the picture: this caption: 

THE FRENCH MOTHER WHO TRAMPED THE 
ROAD — 
mile after mile, barefoot, — carrying her little boy — 
in face of bombs and machine-gun bullets. 

Nineteen hundred years ago, another Mother was a refugee 
from her country. She too carried a little Baby. . . . But 
x He knew why they fled; — He felt the anguish in His Mother’s * 
heart — for He was the Son of God, all-knowing. And — it was 
for His sake she fled — Herod wanted to take His life. . . . 
Surely that Mother in whose arms the Child sought His Per- 
petual Help must again feel the awful anxiety of those days 
as she views the world in which men are out to take the lives 
of their fellow-men, her other children. 

Let’s keep on asking for Her help in these troublous times. 














Among Friends 


A delightful story relates that St. Thomas Aquinas was once 
hurrying through the corridor of his monastery, rather late for 
one of the common acts of the community. As he passed a 
statue of the Blessed Virgin, it spoke to him admonishingly: 
“Thomas, you are late.’ Thereupon St. Thomas, not a whit 
taken aback, placed his finger on his lips and said: “Mary, it is 
the time of silence.” 
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THE PLAY OF THE SHEPHERDS 





Being a shortened adaptation of a mystery play acted by the craft 
guilds at Wakefield in Yorkshire, England, during the 15th and 16th 
centuries. The version retains, as much as possible, the original language 
in all its quaintness and naiveté. 





F. A. BRUNNER 


SCENE 1. Night in open fields of Bethlehem. 
Two shepherds, Coll and Gib, stand moodily over a little fire, 
center, a dog at their feet. 
Coll : Lord, but these winds are cold! And I am ill wrapped. 
I am well-nigh dulled, so long have I napped. 
My legs numbly fold, my fingers are chapped. 
And worse is foretold —I truly am trapped 
Deep in sorrow! 
In storms, yea, and tempest, 
Now from the east, now the west, 
Wo! ne’er find I rest: 
Midday nor morrow! 
It does me good, as I walk, thus dreary and alone, 
Of all the world to talk, and with many a groan. 
To my sheep will I stalk — let then hear my moan — 
Where they bide on a balk. (to Gib) Come, sit down on a 
stone. 
Gib: ‘Tis true; ‘tis true: 
Now in dry, now in heat, 
Now in snow, now in sleet — 
When my shoes freeze to my feet — 
This night will I rue! 
Enter a boy, Daw. ; 
Daw: The blessing of Christ’s rood! What raises your spleen? 
Was never, since Noah’s flood, such a flood as this seen; 
Winds and rains so rude, and storm-blasts so keen! 


May God turn all to good! 
Coll: You are weary, I ween. 
Gib: Come, come now, I pray, 


Lie down on this mound. 
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God’s angels all around, 
We'll sleep still and sound. 
Now do as I say! 
They lie down to rest. 


SCENE 2. Same. 
As curtain rises, angels are heard singing “Gloria in excelsis.” 
Gabriel appears, right. 
Gabriel: Rise, herdsmen, rise! For now is he born 
Who'll bring back the prize that Adam did scorn. 
The devil to chastise, and you men to warn, 
God’s son sweetly lies in a barn on this morn. 
On Mary’s breasts 
At Bethlehem you'll see 
He sleeps happily, 
In a crib full poorly 
Between two beasts. 
Gabriel withdraws. 


Coll: This was as quaint a dream as ever yet I heard. 

’Tis a marvel, I deem — almost had me quite scared. 
Gib: God’s son supreme me thought he declared. 
Daw: All the woods did gleam and with lightnings flared. 
Coll: One thing is clear: 


He spoke of a lad 
In Bethlehem; bade 
Us seek him, and be glad. 


Daw: What meaneth yon star? (Star appears in background ) 

Gib: Say, what was that song? Heard you not how they chanted? 
Three briefs to a long. 

Daw: Yea, merry, I grant it; 


’Twas no tiniest note wrong. So sweetly descanted 
The whole blissful throng, they had me enchanted ! 
He begins to play his pipe. 
Coll: Come, fellows, don’t snooze. 
Let's hie there, all three, 
Though we be wet and weary, 
To that child and that lady. 
There’s no time to lose. 
Gib: Daw, stop that din! — Full glad is this day 
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When wondrously a virgin, as the prophets did say, 
Concipiet a babekin, whose death will take away 
All shame and all sin for once and for ay. 
Let’s visit the child 
As the angel said; 
In a crib is he laid, 
And is poorly arrayed, 
This babe meek and mild. 


Exeunt. 
SCENE 3. The stable of Bethlehem. 
Mary and Joseph, center, with Christ in a manger. The 
shepherds come in. Coll kneels in adoration. 


Coll: Hail, comely and pure! Hail, little child! 
Hail, maker demure of a virgin so mild! 
Thou hast cursed, I am sure, the devil so wild; 
The false beguiler of the poor, now goes he beguiled. 
(Christ begins to smile.) 
Lo, he grows merry! 
Lo, he laughs — my sweetling! 
*Tis a wondrous well-meeting ! 
See here, with my greeting, 
A little cherry. (Hands Christ a bunch of cherries.\ 
Gib kneels. 
Gib: Hail, sovereign Savior! Thou hast us sought. 
Hail, stem and flower, that all things hast wrought! 
Hail, full of favor, that madst all of naught! 
Hail! I kneel and cower. A bird have I brought 
To my little one. 
Hail, little tiny boy! 
Of our hope thou art buoy! 
I will drink to thy joy, 
Little star and sun! (Hands Christ a dove.) 
’ Daw kneels down. 
Daw: Hail, darling dear! Full of the godhead! 
I pray thee be near whene’er I have need. 
Hail! Sweet is thy cheer! My heart would bleed 
To see thee sit here in such a poor bed 
With no pennies! 
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Hail, God in a stall! 
I bring thee but a ball. 
Yet do bounce and play withal — 


It’s good for tennis. (Hands Christ a rubber-ball.) 


Shepherds rise to leave. 


All three: Farewell, lady, so fair to behold, 


Mary: 
Coll: 
Daw: 


Coll: 
Gib: 
Daw: 


With thy child on thy knee! 
But he lieth full cold! 
Lord, well is me, as oft ’twill be told. 
Forsooth, already there seems to unfold 
God’s treasure. 
What grace we have found! 
Come forth. (To dog) Come, you hound. 
To sing are we bound 
Without measure! 


Exeunt singing. 











New Basis for Virtue 


“There is a pronounced evangelistic strain in Frank Gan- 
nett” (the newspaper publisher), says his life, recently writ- 
ten. “But that evangelism does not trespass beyond the ‘ought 
to’ stage. One does not hear him say that a person ‘must’ do 
a certain thing, but that he ‘should’ do it. He believes that he 
‘should’ go to church, for instance, because it is ‘good example’.” 

Comment: If we have gathered the meaning of the above 
meaty paragraph, there is no longer any obligation to go to 
church. However, it is nice to go to church if somebody sees 
us go to church. Seeing us, that somebody might be led to go 
to church too in order that somebody else might see him go 
to church, and in like manner follow in his footsteps. And so 
on. But what they would all do when they got to church we do 
not know; the paragraph seems to falter there — unless all the 
people in the church would merely occupy themselves seeing to 
it that everybody else saw that they were in church. 

It’s quite a round robin that you’ve got there, Mr. Gannett. 


What I say is — no wonder we have wars. 
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A A CHRISTMAS CAROL a 





Christmas stories must be simple stories, even as the story that made 
Christmas is the simplest story of all. Here you look into the heart of a 
mother, and you see something of the great heart of God. 





E. F. MILuer 


EONORA stood back from the Christmas tree which she had just 
et up in the corner of the room and looked at it appraisingly. It 
wasn’t a very big tree and it wasn’t a very bushy tree such as she 
would have preferred to have, had circumstances been different. But, 
covered as it was with all kinds of fancy knickknacks and shining strands 
and strings, it had the Christmas atmosphere within it and around it, 
and that was all that really mattered. What a terrible thing it would be 
if there weren’t even a tree in the house on Christmas morning — and 
the weather so appropriate for the feast! She pulled aside the curtain 
from the window and looked out into the night. Snow was falling 
softly, piling high on window sills, housetops and trees; and the sound 
of Christmas carols came to her ears from the Smith’s radio next door. 
No doubt about it, the Smiths, with their mountains of money to see 
to it, would have a glorious time on Christmas day: the children with 
a thousand toys and trinkets, and Mr. and Mrs. with expensive gifts 
that only a fat checkbook could afford — but especially with the gift of 
one another and love between them, the grandest gift of all. 

At the thought of Mr. and Mrs. Smith Leonora’s eyes filled with 
tears, and the snow and the Christmas tree and even the room became no 
more than a blur before her. If only John were with her now as he 
had been for the last seven Christmas eves — every one since they were 
married, how different it would all be; how happy would it not all be — 
John with his silly little remarks, his perennial smile, his enthusiasm and 
his constant kindliness. But that was impossible. John was with the 
angels up in heaven. She was as sure of that as she was of her own 
existence. She was sure of it the moment the awful news was broken to 
her of the accident — the accident that took him away from her with 
such terrible finality. The very morning that he was killed he had gone 
to Communion. What more could a wife ask in the way of consolation? 
But it was hard. Though he was a lot happier where he was than he ever 
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could have been with her, still she loved him so deeply that she could 
not even allow her thoughts to rest on her loss without experiencing an 
agony of loneliness. The tears came faster and faster, and the tree in 
the corner now disappeared entirely and left only a cloud of running 
colors. 

There was a stir overhead, and she lifted her head and listened. 
That would be her daughter Mary. Was the child getting up to in- 
vestigate the comings and goings of Santa Claus? Leonora tiptoed 
up the broad stairs that led off the living room, and peeked into the 
room where Mary slept. The little girl lay on her side, her curly head 
buried in the pillow, her knees drawn up almost under her chin. She 
was sleeping soundly. Leonora watched her for a moment, and then 
descended once more to the Christmas tree, drying her tears as she 
went along and straightening out her shoulders with determination. 
Such weakness as she would show every once in a while! She was 
being a goose of the first class for letting herself go like this on Christmas 
eve when everybody should be so happy. 

After all she had John still with her in their- little girl—a present 
from him that no mere number of years would ever dim or make less 
welcome or mysterious. Just six years ago the package from heaven 
had made its first appearance, and all the other Christmas gifts had 
immediately become stale and uninteresting. Yes, it was as though 
John himself were sleeping there upstairs. So why should she break 
down and act like a girl not yet out of her teens! Besides she had 
work to do. 


LTHOUGH the Christmas tree was all decorated, with the candy 
canes hanging down from almost every branch, and the shimmer- 

ing balls that made your face appear so grotesque when you looked into 
them peeping out from amidst the green, and the celluloid bird with 
his mouth open as in song standing on the top-most twig beneath the 
ceiling, still there were some things still to be done, and these were 
the most important of all. The presents had to be placed under the tree 
just as though Santa Claus himself had dropped in, opened his bag 
and given freely of his largesse. This illusion of Mary’s, Leonora would 
not for anything in the world destroy, for though she herself was twenty- 
nine years old — old enough to know better — she had an imagination 
like fire, and could as easily as not put herself in the mood of fancying 
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the old man with the large beard and the big pack climbing down the 
chimney for an informal visit. But the presents ! 


There were not many of them. Money had been very scarce after 
John’s death. By the time she had paid the funeral expenses and cleared 
up a few other debts, the insurance money was gone and also the few 
dollars that she had saved for the buying of a new Spring outfit. The 
trouble was that not much at all had been saved, for John had been a 
struggling young doctor with mostly charity cases on his hands (he never 
had been able to turn anybody down), with a new house to pay for and a 
lot of other things to take care of that emptied his pockets almost as soon 
as they were filled. And so Leonora was left with literally nothing. As 
yet she had not found a job, and had no prospects for one till well after 
the opening of the new year. 


However, in spite of all, there were some presents for little Mary. 
There were a big box of candy that she had been able to buy at a cut- 
rate drug store for almost nothing; a picture book from the “five and 
dime” ; and a pair of mittens that she had knitted during the past week 
at night-time after Mary had gone to bed. These she arranged and 
rearranged a dozen times, studying the effect of the mittens hanging 
from the tree, and the picture book and candy resting on the cotton 
under the tree ; then changing the arrangement because the space beneath 
the tree seemed so empty. But no matter how she placed the gifts, 
there still appeared an emptiness that did not appeal to her esthetic 
sense at alt. She sat down on the floor and pondered. The Smith’s radio 
was off now, and complete silence reigned over the room. Most likely 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith had sent the children scurrying off to bed in orde: 
that they might get to work on opening up closets and similar hiding 
places, and bringing out the toys that undoubtedly they had gathered in 
great abundance in the course of the previous weeks. Leonora sighed, and 
went back to her problem of arrangement. 

It was too bad that she hadn’t accepted the gracious kindness of the 
two St. Vincent de Paul men who, in order to save her feelings, had 
appeared at the back door in the darkness of the evening lest the 
neighbors recognize the errand on which they came, and offered her 
some assistance. They had explained themselves fully enough saying that 
the men in their society recognized full well that she couldn’t be in a 
very strong financial position after so many expenses attendant on — 
and there they trailed off into silence not wanting to disturb her by 
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mentioning the awful catastrophe that had come into her life. If there 
was anything that they could do in the way of making her Christmas 
and that of her little girl more pleasant, she need only mention it. That 
was the purpose of their organization. She thanked them for their 
thoughtfulness, but refused the proffered aid. The wife of a doctor —- 
and a good doctor at that, receiving charity from the church! No thank 
you. She was young and healthy ; she would be able well enough to look 
out for her family. There were lots of people in the parish much poorer 
than was she. In all justice St. Vincent de Paul charity should go to 
them. And so they departed with good wishes on their lips and con- 
gratulations for the courage that she was showing. 

Perhaps she had been too proud in closing the door so soundly on 
Mary’s happiness. Look. Three tiny little presents, not one of them 
worth a half a dollar, and all three of them not costing even a dollar! 
Was that the right spirit to have on Christmas day? Was that the way 
a mother should treat her only daughter? Was that the way she should 
treat John whom she loved, and whom she saw in the fragile form and 
face of their child? = 


HE looked around the room to see if there wasn’t something on 

the walls or ceiling which she could quickly wrap up in tissue paper 
and transpose into a gift; if there wasn’t something in the air that she had 
overlooked and which by intense concentration she could bring to 
life and tangible existence. But no. The walls had only their pictures, 
the room only its chairs, table and radio, and the ceiling only its paper; 
and the air remained as clear of extraneous substances and usable articles 
as did the space beneath the tree — excepting of course the box of candy, 
the picture book and the mittens. That would never do. There must be 
some way. She stood up and took a turn around the room; she concen- 
trated with all her might. “Jesus, Sweet Infant, — and St. Anthony too, 
—help me to find something quick,” she whispered. And strangely, no 
sooner had she said those words than the answer came. 

Right on her arm, on her left arm near the wrist — there was the 
answer. Her watch, her wristwatch, the wonderful little thing that was 
made of the purest gold. It had been a gift from John on their fifth 
wedding anniversary. They had gone to Mass and Communion together 
the morning of that day, and when they came home, before even she 
had a chance to take off her hat, right here in this room, he took her 
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in his arms and kissed her so gently and so lovingly that she thought 
her heart would simply break from the happiness that was in it. 
“You know,” he had said, “there are two great mysteries about you, 
my Leonora, that keep me in a state of constant agitation. Can you 
guess what they are?” 
“No, dear,” she had answered. “I couldn’t even try to guess. You tell 


” 


me. 


“First of all that you are so pretty all the time — morning, noon and 
night ; and secondly that you can like a crazy old fellow such as the likes 
of me.” Meanwhile he had her left arm under his own, and before she 
knew it, she beheld the watch around her wrist. It was beautiful, as 
delicately fashioned as a cobweb and as bright as a star in the heavens. 
She couldn’t say a word. 


“That’s for you,” he then said, “and you alone. It’s the work of a 
hundred tiny fees that your brilliant husband earned with his mighty 
wits. But more than that, my little one, it’s the symbol of our love. And 
I only hope that every time you look upon it, even to do so prosaic a 
thing as to find out the time, you will think of me and say a prayer 
that I may ever be good and kind and gentle to the best wife God ever 
gave to a man — my Leonora.” 


And now she was going to give it up. Could she do so, even though 
her daughter was going to receive it? It was the dearest thing she had, 
the one memento that she wanted to keep forever. She took it off her 
wrist and held it in the palm of her hand. No, she could not. It would 
be the desecration of a shrine, the destruction of a holy memory. With 
decision she refastened the watch on her wrist. 


But mothers are funny. You and I would say that it was foolish even 
to consider giving a wristwatch to a child only six years old. What 
could a child do with such a thing except break it. Why, a little girl of 
that age couldn’t even tell time. But we’re not mothers, you and I, and 
that’s why we don’t understand. Leonora was a mother; and the pic- 
ture she saw as soon as the watch was back in its rightful place was 
that of Mary tripping down the stairs in the morning with the light 
of anticipation in her blue eyes and the cry of expectation on her lips — 
and finding beneath the tree only a pair of mittens, a picture book and 
a box of candy. That would never do. It was Christmas, wasn’t it? 
And the Christ Child had shown the way by giving to His friends the 
very best that He had. 
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HE loosed the watch again. She would find a big box and wrap up 

the present in lots of paper and things, and make Mary unfold it 

all before the discovery would be made. She could just imagine the 

child’s surprise and delight. She was on her knees, deeply intent on 

her work when she heard behind her in a sibilant whisper: “Surprise ! 

Surprise!” And there behind her stood Mr. and Mrs. Smith, their arms 
loaded down with toys and presents designed just for little girls. 

“Got absolutely too much,” said Mr. Smith. “Going to throw out 
some — no room any more under the tree—-when Kate here says — 
‘no you don’t. Over to Leonora’s you go.’ And so here we are.” He 
dropped the bundles on the floor. ‘Come on, Kate,” he said, making for 
the door. “Have to get some sleep. Early Mass tomorrow.” 

“But, et” began Leonora, tears starting in her eyes. 

“No buts at all, my dear,” said Mrs. Smith. “It’s true what Michael 
says. We bought so much of this that the children simply wouldn’t be 
able to use it all in a hundred years. We must have been crazy, for 
we've got a regular department store over in the house even as it is. It’s 
too much money that we have — that’s the trouble. Don’t you ever think 
of getting a lot of money, Leonora — and don’t regret it if you never 
get very much at all. It’s bad business all the way around.” They were 
at the door. “And a merry Christmas to you,” they said as they closed the 
door softly behind them. 

Slowly Leonora unwrapped the watch, and replaced it on her wrist. 
Her John would be with her in more ways than one in the morning. 








Ironic Fate 


A certain Protestant gentleman of means was so perturbed 
because one of his grandsons became a Catholic that he decreed 
solemnly that not one penny of his wealth should ever go to a 
member of that accursed creed. And that held for his family 
too. Let them look to it. The man died. Almost immediately 
litigation was begun amongst the heirs for the fortune — with 
the exception of the one who had become a Catholic. He 
remained out of it. He did not care. A lawyer was hired. The 
litigation dragged on. It is still going on, and the fortune is 
almost gone. And it has gone—not to the heirs but to the 
lawyer in the way of legitimate fees for services rendered. 
Only when there were but a few dollars left was it discovered 
that — the lawyer was a Catholic. 
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WHAT MAKES CONVERTS 





This is the second of three serious studies that put into words the 
basic things that draw so many non-Catholics into the Catholic fold. 





D. F. MILLER 


HE first source of attraction for the Catholic faith, as experienced 

by many non-Catholics, has been seen to be the proper evaluation, 
purpose and function that the Catholic religion gives to the human 
body. It does not, like so many religions and philosophies at one ex- 
treme, assume that the body is wholly evil, that it should be suppressed 
and crushed and permitted no activity in the service of religion at all. 
Nor does it permit the assumption with systems of thought-at the other 
extreme, that the body of man, whether through its pleasures, or its 
emotions, or its purely material outlook, is so supreme that its dictates 
constitute a mandate for man. The Catholic religion maintains and acts 
on the principle that the body of man is an essential part of man; a part 
that is subject to the soul; a part that should act with the soul in the 
service of God. In that lies the appeal of rites and ceremonies, bows and 
genuflections, rubrics and chants, above all its sacramental system, as 
prescribed by Christ and practiced by the Catholic Church. 

There is a second source of appeal, however, even for the ordinary, 
non-erudite, thinking man and woman, in the broad philosophical bases 
of the truth of the Catholic Church. It is the sane, “common-sense,” 
logical attitude the Church has always defended with regard to what 
the reason or the intellect of man can and cannot do. Oftentimes a man 
will go through half his life before coming face to face with the fact 
that the only place in the world where he can escape foolish, self-con- 
tradictory, illogical principles concerning his own thought-processes and 
his reason is in the Catholic Church. And many a man, when he has 
been brought up sharply before that fact, finds that he can no longer 
either safely or sanely reject the Catholic religion as a whole. 

It is rather strange that this should be so, in view of the fact that 
so many of the charges and accusations made against the Catholic 
Church are centered about her attitude towards the intellectual powers 
of man. To one who thinks, however, the contradictory character of 
those various charges is sufficient to make them unworthy of a hearing. 
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On the one hand, some men say that the Catholic Church stultifies 
reason; she makes a man give up his reason, she permits him no free- 
dom of thought at all. On the other hand, there are some who say that 
the major fault of the Catholic Church is that of permitting reason 
too much freedom. She is forever splitting dialectical hairs; she insists 
on logic and syllogisms; she makes theological reasoning the basis for 
innumerable doctrines that seem to have no other basis or reality. When 
different men contradict one another in talking about the same thing, it 
is usually a sign that none of them are quite clear on what they are 
talking about; the truth will be somewhere midway between the ex- 
tremes. That is exactly true about the Church. Because some men say 
she denounces reason, and other men say she deifies reason, it is pretty 
safe to assume that she does neither, but maintains the proper place 
for reason which is midway between extremes. 


OR the moment, however, without stating positively what the Cath- 

olic Church does think about the reason of- man, it will be well to 
see how religions and philosophies that contradict the Catholic view- 
point in this regard, all present some theory concerning reason that is 
unacceptable even to the ordinary thinking man. So much so is this true, 
that the principle may be laid down and proved to the satisfaction of 
every non-Catholic who is willing to think, that the only place where 
his reason is given a trustworthy evaluation is in the Catholic Church. 

Non-Catholic philosophies and religions fall into one of the two 
self-contradictory attitudes toward reason of which the Catholic Church 
is now and then erroneously accused. On the one hand, they either deny 
that there is such a thing as reason in man, or they maintain that it has 
no value, no ability to ascertain any real truth. Or, on the other hand, 
they assert that reason is so completely independent that there is abso- 
lutely no other source of knowledge available to man. 

Of those who deny reason or minimize its power, there are in- 
numerable schools. Enough for our purpose here to mention without 
technical language, a few samples of which all the rest are but modifi- 
cations. Some, who may be grouped under the various headings of 
sensists, or positivists, or empiricists, say that there is no such thing as 
a reasoning power at all. All that man has in the way of equipment for 
gaining knowledge is his senses, i.e., his eyes, ears, ability to touch and 
feel, etc. When he thinks that he is reasoning, which means drawing 
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conclusions about invisible things, from things that he actually sees or 
hears or feels, he is simply deluding himself. No such conclusions have 
any value at all. For example, to argue from seeing the visible world 
that it must have had a Creator even though he is invisible, is to talk 
foolishly, because, if you cannot see a thing, you cannot come to any 
knowledge of it at all. 

Others, who are usually called some sort of idealists, i.e., men who 
believe in ideas, admit that man has a reason, that it can carry on 
lengthy processes of argument and learning, but they say that after all 
its work has been done, it never knows anything real; what the mind 
thinks it learns is only a creation of the mind — it has no relation to real 
things at all. Still others maintain, and to this logical conclusion the two 
theories above inevitably tend, that a man can never know anything at 
all. He may strain his eyes to see and his ears to hear and his mind to 
think — but he can never really know anything certainly true about 
either the visible or invisible world. In short, every philosophy that 
denies there is a reason in man in any way, and there are hundreds of 
such, says to the man who is foolish enough to listen to its teaching: 
Don’t fool yourself; don’t try to think things out; don’t count on any- 
thing you think you know — because you cannot know anything anyway. 
Above all don’t be a fool by thinking that there is any such thing as 
religion. That certainly is a subject that is utterly beyond any knowl- 
edge that is within the grasp of the mind of man. 

It is doubtful if there is one man in a thousand who would accept 
such a theory of intellectual impotence if it were presented boldly and 
suddenly to his consideration, even though he had never heard of 
philosophy before. 


T THE other extreme, outside of the Catholic Church, are the 
deifiers of reason. In this camp are billeted the more or less 
hard-boiled, matter-of-fact, characters who sum up their outlook on 
life by saying: “I won’t take anybody’s word for anything. I have my 
own mind, and whatever my mind cannot figure out, I refuse to accept 
on any terms.” In the history of philosophical and religious thought 
these are divided into two sections: 1) those who rejected all religion 
because the very idea of religion suggested a man’s accepting some 
things that his reason could not fathom, and 2) those who accepted 
religion, but a religion of their own making —a religion in which they 
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reserved the right of rejecting, changing, interpreting any principle or 
doctrine of religion to suit their own minds. 

To the first class belonged the so-called “rationalists,” most of whom, 
in their fearfulness of being wheedled into accepting something on the 
word of another, even if that other were God, adhered to starkly irra- 
tional statements like this: “Miracles cannot happen. Mysteries are 
pure legends. Revelations are sheer fancy or imagination.” All the 
evidence in the world could not shake them from these views. To the 
second class belong all the diverse forms of Protestantism, in which 
the reason of an individual man is made so supreme that it can take 
even something said by Christ, whom many of them admit to be the Son 
of God, and twist and change it till it is interpreted into the very oppo- 
site of the obvious meaning of Christ’s words. 


In short, then, outside the Catholic faith, a man has one of two 
alternatives, each of course with any number of modifications, to accept 
as the explanation of his reasoning powers. On the one hand, a large 
school of “thought” wants him to believe that his reason is worthless — 
there is nothing he can learn or know or understand. On the other hand, 
there are many who tell him that his reason is so mighty, so infinite, so 
divine that he need bow to no one, not even to God, in accepting as cer- 
tain anything he cannot rationalize and prove, or even anything he does 
not want to accept for any reason whatsoever. 


We believe that it is this nonsensical dilemma that draws many 
a man to the Catholic Church. Even before he knows what she teaches 
about the reason, he seeks to escape from both of the extreme fallacies 
outlined above, and escaping them leads him to the threshold of the 
Church that gives the proper evaluation to man’s reason. For there in- 
deed will a man find the sane and “common-sense” views in this regard. 
According to the Catholic philosophy of life, the reason of man can 
attain to certain, even infallible knowledge in its own sphere, the 
sphere of nature, and it can provide the certain grounds on which a 
man should accept truths made known by someone else but which a man 
could not discover by his own reason. In the Catholic scheme of things, 
reason can grasp the truths that there is a God, that there should be a 
relationship between man such and God such as religion supports, 
that religion is necessary, that virtue must be practiced, that there is 
a natural law binding on all men, etc. But it can also induce a man to 
accept things that others make known, if their knowledge and trust- 
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worthiness is proved. Thus in the natural sphere a man’s reason does 
not balk at accepting the testimony of other men about distant places 
he has never seen and historical events that happened before he was 
born. So in the supernatural sphere, if a man learns that God became 
man, that He proved He was God, that He spoke to the world, that He 
established a Church in which His words would be preserved, he 
would deem himself unreasonable if he either refused to accept what 
God said just because he could not understand it all, or if he endeavored 
to change its meaning in any way. For these eternally reasonable ways of 
looking upon and using reason the Church stands, and thereon makes 
her powerful appeal in the minds of many outside her pale. 


HEN a man has been drawn to the Church because he has 
been seeking a logical interpretation of his own reasoning powers, 
he finds how silly are the accusations of men who do not even under- 
stand what she holds. Far from being checked and hindered in the use 
of his reason, he finds he has a glorious freedom, limited only by the 
illimitable vastness of truth itself. He is even obliged to use his reason 
to come to an understanding of the truth of the Catholic faith before 
he can be accepted as a Catholic. He is urged to reason about every 
doctrine that the Church presents, even about mysteries, so that he can 
understand at least that there are no inconsistencies and no contradictions 
in his beliefs; as for the accusation that the Church makes reason 
supreme, permits it too much hair-splitting and syllogism-making, he 
learns that this is only a highly polished form of expressing the truths 
to which common sense leads any man who takes the time to sit down 
and think. OT SSaT 
And so, if God gives the grace, as He always will to men of good 
will who do not place obstacles in its way, doth many a man find his 
way into the haven of everlasting truth. 





A Secret 


A beautiful young woman, no doubt trying to test the 
power of her charms, once asked Governor Seward of New 
York where the state militia had been sent, when the papers 
had just announced that the troops had left for a secret destina- 
tion. 

“Madame,” answered the Governor, “if I did not know, I 
would tell you.” 
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Three Minute Instruction ~~ 


ON HAPPINESS IN MARRIAGE 


Any number of books have been written on “how to be 
happy in marriage,’”—-some deep and some shallow, some 
Christian and some pagan, some practical and some impractical. 
If we were asked to point out, however, the one single factor 
that is to be looked for more than any other as a means of happi- 
ness by young people preparing for marriage, we should answer 
that it is unity of husband and wife in three things: in mind, 
in will, and in attitude towards children. 


1. Unity in mind. By this unity is meant that conformity in prin- 
ciples, convictions, and religious beliefs that will give them one single 
philosophy of life, one outlook on this world and on the next. If 
husband and wife are divided in their convictions about the soul, about 
God, about prayer, about heaven and hell, they may be able to get 
along together, but they will not have happiness —the kind of hap- 
piness that God intends for marriage. Unhappiness always comes from 
disharmony, disunity, disagreement. The greatest disharmony in the 
world is disharmony of mind, because it lies: at the basis of all other 
disagreements. 


2. Unity of will. The will is the faculty of desire, and the desires 
of the will are to be conformed to the moral code laid down by God. 
If husband and wife disagree about their moral code, there cannot 
be happiness. If one desires the unlawful pleasure of contraception 
and the other recognizes it to be a sin, there will be unhappiness. If 
one desires (and seeks) extra-marital indulgences because these are 
not considered sinful while the other believes in fidelity and conjugal 
chastity, there cannot be happiness. In such disunity, one person will 
either have to compromise in moral principle and give up his soul, or 
live in constant strife with his partner. 


3. Unity of attitude towards children. This means agreement on 
whether there should be children, and agreement on how the chil- 
dren should be reared if they are sent by God. If one wants chil- 
dren and the other does not, there will be unhappiness in a dozen 
forms. If, when children are accepted and loved, one wants first and 
foremost to make them good Christians, and the other is either un- 
concerned about that or definitely against it, there will be unhappiness 
in marriage and sure disaster in time. 


Love alone, i.e., strong attraction, does not make happiness 
in marriage. Such love does not last forever, and when it dies 
down happiness is dependent on other things. The foundation 
of all those other things is unity in mind and will and in attitude 
towards children — without which strife and dissension, which 
are the essence of unhappiness, will indubitably prevail. 
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GUADELUPE 





All the bitter persecutions in Mexico have not succeeded in tearing 
from the hearts of its people their love for the Mother of God. How 
could they — when Mary has so visibly come to her children? 





W. T. CULLEN 


UADELUPE is the Lourdes of Mexico, and Mary enthroned 
G there, a ruler in the land, drawing with the chains of love, bind- 
ing with the cords of Adam. 

Comes December, and the men of plain and mountain pour in from 
field and town and hamlet, along the winding roads, up and down the 
hill paths, barefooted some or in sandals of rope, walking, running the 
weary miles, driving the laden burros, their women spinning as they go, 
all with faces to the queen city of the land, hurrying, hurrying for the 
great day of the Twelfth. 

Not in tens and dozens they come, but in hundreds, and about the 
wondrous church once gathered, they mill in thousands, little men and 
tall, red and brown and copper-hued, shading off into fair, light-haired ; 
women with lofty features of Spanish duennas, darkened by strains of 
Aztec blood; women, white and pink-cheeked, yet with faces cast to the 
mould of forebears neither pink-cheeked nor white. 

The Indians of Mexico are here in gala dress, watching and praying, 
marching and dancing and singing, men from Oaxaca State, men and 
boys from Jalisco, men in feathered head dress from Puebla and Tlax- 
cala, all in riotous color and array, passing hither and yon like birds 
of gay plumage amongst the ever growing throng. 

Booths are clustered on walks and streets and plazas about the great 
temple, yet here is no mere revelry, no idle holiday seeking, for this 
is the feast of Mary, and these countless folk of the crowd are come 
to glory in her name as Mother of their race. 

Here, too, are those of purest Latin stock, claiming Mexico as the 
land of their birth, and by the same right Mary of Guadelupe as their 
Mother. Priest, lawyer, merchant, artist, craftsman, labourer: men from 
all walks of life, some boldly here, openly, some hoping to escape notice, 
for in this age of Reform and Progress who takes part in public wor- 
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ship may find himself forfeit of job or prestige, or both, as the case 
may be. 

Yet beneath all there seems to lie a whole-hearted peace and hap- 
piness deep in the heart of each, men and women filling the mighty 
church, crowding into the porticoes, overflowing into the streets, thou- 
sands of pilgrims come together, sons and daughters of this fair land, 
giving thanks again to Mary for all the mercies shown throughout the 
years. 

Truly the heart and soul of Mexico is here, and the meaning of the 
country, its faith and its people; and he who does not know Guadelupe, 
though he travel the length and breath of the land, nay though he 
spend there a lifetime, cannot understand Mexico as he ought. 

For the spirit that moves these tens of thousands is faith and a 
childlike trust in the love and sheltering care of Mary; and in that spirit 
these four hundred years and more they come, and so they shall to the 


end, children gathering at the yearly feast to give joy to the heart of, 
the Mother. ; 


T WAS in the year of grace 1531, and the people of Mexico were 
I coming but slowly to the Faith, the friars amongst them looking 
upon the task of christianizing, dreary and hard, as nigh unto fruitless. 

And then in the month of December was wrought the change that 
begot salvation, carrying the Faith from one end of the land to the 
other, bringing to the saving font haughtiest chiefs and lowly slaves, 
hundreds and thousands and millions of converts within the space of 
twice ten years. 

For just outside the city of Mexico in a part called Tecubaya, there 
stands the hill of Tepeyac, where at the hour of dawn, four hundred 
and nine years ago, there came a poor Indian, Juan Diego, on Saturday 
the ninth of December, walking from his village of Cuatitlan, when 
above him on the heights he heard the singing as of many birds, ‘and 
looking up, he saw a maid of great beauty, who had about her such 
brilliance that all around was clothed in the light and glow of her splen- 
dour. 

“T am,” said the maiden, “the Virgin Mary, Mother of the True 
God. And it is my will that here on this spot a temple should be built 
in my honour. Here I will grant my aid to all those who shall have 
recourse to me. Go to the bishop and tell him that I send you. Make 
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known to him all that you have seen, and ask him to build me a church.” 

The bishop of those times, the Great Zumarraga, heard the Indian 
kindly and sent him on his way, giving him promise of a further hear- 
ing, and Juan Diego, coming to Our Lady again, besought her to send 
one more worthy than he, who might win greater regard for her wishes. 

But Mary answered that though others were not wanting, still she 
chose him; and forthwith, on the next day, Sunday the tenth, back he 
went to the house of the bishop, who heard him again, questioned and 
asked for proof, and sent him away with two others that secretly might 
follow after, though at the hill of Tepeyac he was taken from their sight. 


On Monday, the eleventh, he did not go forth, staying at the side 
of a sick uncle, Juan Bernardino, and on the morrow, the morning of 
the twelfth, hastening past the hill on its far side to fetch a priest for 
the dying man (for he feared to be kept from his errand by the 
Heavenly Queen), he heard Our Lady calling to him who told him 
the uncle would live and bade him climb to the hill-top to gather the 
roses he should find there. Which he did, plucking roses, fresh and 
beauteous, on the scraggly rocks of Guadelupe and in mid-December. 
These he put in the ¢ilma he wore (a coarse hempen blanket that hung 
on him, front and back, with a hole at the top for the head). 

And when Mary had touched the roses, she told him to hasten to 
the bishop, showing them to none other, though when he was come 
before the bishop and had unfolded the tilma, there upon the rough 
cloth was a wondrous image of the Blessed Virgin, dressed as the 
Indian maiden of Tepeyac, a cloak of blue-green about her, spangled 
with stars, covering a tunic of reddish hue, her hands folded, her head 
a bit to the side, beneath her feet the moon and a little angel amongst 
the clouds. 

The bishop and his clerks were none too simple men, ready to be- 
lieve every passing tale, and yet though aware of all the wiles of the 
Indians, they saw upon closer search that this could be no fraud cun- 
ningly wrought, but proof straightway from the hand of Mary. 
Zumarraga and those about him fell to their knees before the picture, 
and it was brought with all pomp to the Cathedral, later to be housed 
in a church on Tepeyac, where today it hangs in the grand Basilica 
built since the year 1694. 


And this is the whole of the story, though tomes were written 
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and the matter by no means closed until, after long study, the last word 
was spoken by Rome. 

Great things followed in Mexico upon the coming of Our Lady: 
for not only were the Indians brought to the Fold, and the True God 
worshiped in place of the blood-loving deities, but the country took her 
place amongst the fairest daughters of the Church, her children to 
our own day ready to fend with their lives for the Faith. 


S THE Indian on his trip to market comes into the town, he needs 

must stop to drink at the Holy Well and greet his Mother in 

the great church, kneeling on the stone floor, at times his arms out- 

stretched, his eyes on the face of the Sweet Flower of Tepeyac, while 

beside him may kneel a woman of wealth with her daughters, in their 

veins the best blood of the land, all loving children of the same Holy 
Queen. 

The church stands north of the city of Mexico, at the foot of the 
hill of Tepeyac, a fitting shrine for the Heaven-sent likeness of Mary, 
in many ways a temple without peer in the Western world. Above the 
door is cut in stone Juan Diego showing the tilma of the holy image to 
the bishop, and within, this same hangs in a heavy frame of gold over 
the high altar, the ti/ma itself, a very thin blanket woven of coarse hemp 
(from palm or aloe thread), down the middle of which runs a seam 
that should cut through the face of the picture were not the head of Our 
Lady turned to the side. 

The cloth is of the poorest and roughest, very much like sacking, 
not at all fit for art work, and painters from all Europe and America, 
men skilled in art and colors, have left their written word that it has 
never been sized nor made ready for paint, albeit the picture shows the 
highest skill, and the coloring used is altogether unknown to man. 

One of the greater wonders is that the poor cloth has withstood the 
wear of four hundred years while the colors and lines of the picture 
are today still fresh and clear, though only in the late past was the 
image put under glass. 

In the year 1895 a crown of gold and silver and fine stones was 
placed — outside the frame — above the brow of the Virgin, its work- 
manship at the cost of thirty thousand dollars, its worth, no doubt, 
much more, the jewels having come from the wealthy of Mexico. And 
here a strange thing is told, that after the new crown had been hung, 
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the one heretofore painted on the head of Our Lady was no longer 
seen. 

To the left of the Virgin there is a slight stain where someone has 
thrown acid to deface the picture, the faint mark being the only 
harm done. In the Chapel of the Sacrament there is a glass case with a 
bent crucifix—the Cristo del Atentado—a reminder of the plot to 
blow up the church in 1921, the bomb bursting almost harmlessly upon 
the high altar, chipping only a bit of the marble, overturning the candle- 
sticks, twisting the cross, and leaving unscathed the image of Mary. 

There is a Chapel of Milagros (offerings), the walls covered with 
small silver and gold figures without number, all in thanksgiving for 
the prayers and healing aid of Mary; and here, too, is the Chapel of 
Banners, where the flags of all Latin America are grouped about Our 
Lady reigning in glory. 

On the inner walls of the church are scenes from the Guadelupe 
story, not in the ugly murals of Rivera, but in works of art: — priests 
and people bearing the picture to the villa, a dying Indian healed at the 
sight of Mary; the vow of the Patrons — Spanish noblemen pledging a 
church to the Virgin; the Call of the Indians — Mary bringing Mexico 
to the Faith; the Trial of 1666—a church court hearing on the tradi- 
tion amongst the Indians. 

Beside the church, on that spot where Juan Diego gathered flowers 
in the bleak of winter, rises a chapel over the Holy Well, and there in 
an underground cell, this son of Mary lived many a year till his death. 
Above on the hill stands the church of the Heights where Mary first was 
seen, whither the pious climb on their knees to seek her help and care. 
From a landing one may look upon the mighty Vela de Piedra —a full 
rigged mast of stone built these two hundred years to fulfil the vow of 
storm tossed sailors. 

About the church on Sundays are great crowds, mostly of the poor, 
the Indians sleeping the night in their blankets before the doors, some 
who have never known aught but hunger and cold and sickness, here to 
ask aid of Mary or beg an alms in her name, some to sell a few wares 
earning thus a scanty livelihood. No one of this race but feels here the 
freedom of a mother’s house, the warmth of love and welcome beneath 
the folds of her shielding mantle. 


ND thus they come, these folk, to the shrine of Tepeyac, many 
from afar, many from within sound of its bells, rich and poor, 
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white and Indian, and stranger, and while others may bring homage, 
he who is child of this soil beholds in Mary of Guadelupe the Mother 
and Queen of his land and heart, for this people and their faith are 
sheltered beneath her most watchful care, and under the very thraldom 
of their foe and hers they have but little to fear. 

For here, indeed, in this New World she has come only to them. 
And as it is graven above the wondrous picture: Non fecit taliter omni 
nationi. She hath not done the like to every nation. 








The “Catholic” Penny 


There is the story of the rich man who went to Florida to 
spend the winter months. But before he went, he called on his 
pastor very graciously and asked for a six months’ rebate on 
his pew rent. It was a matter of business. He wasn’t going to 
use the pew for six months. Why pay for it? 


Then there was the story of the service held in a parish 
that by no stretch of the imagination could be called a poor 
parish. The particular service to which we allude was for the 
adults. When the collection was taken up and counted, it was 
found that there were more than two hundred (200) pennies in 
the baskets. Story of a most embarrassing moment: putting a 
% = penny in the basket and being caught at it. % 








Bishop Kelly says that there has never been in all the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in North America an even ordi- 
narily notable legacy from a wealthy Catholic to the cause of 
Catholic missions. He said this some years ago. It has been said 
that St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City was built by the 
mites of girl stenographers, maids in big homes, and girls work- 
ing in dime stores. 

Walter Murphy, who strangely is a Protestant, gave 
$6,735,000 to Northwestern University. 

John Kennedy, who strangely again is a Protestant, left 
many millions to Presbyterian missionary works. 

Rockefeller left so much to the church in which he claimed 
membership that the sum could hardly be added up even with a 
machine. 


Yet it is still the penny that “talks” in terms of Catholic 
faith and missionary zeal. 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 


L. F. HyLanp 
Advent Prayer 


We who are helpless, weak and weary-laden. 
Wait for Thy coming, Savior, Son of Maiden, 
Wrapped in the cloak of suffering You gave us, 
Call we to Thee, Lord, God, Redeemer, save us. 


Swift pass the throngs, few pausing here to cheer us, 
Loud calls the world, too loud for them to hear us; 
Thou Who hast never soul of Thine forsaken 

Come to us now, our hearts’ rejoicing waken. 


We are the halt, the blind, the body-broken, 

Such as received Thy love’s divinest token, 

Thy hand can heal, Thy words true comfort carry, 
Our hearts implore, make haste, O do not tarry. 


Here find Thy stable, here rest as in the manger, 
Our lonely hearts are safe from sin and danger, 
Warm are the inns, but warmer this Thy stable, 
Freed from the worlding’s merrymaking Babel. 


Grant us but this, divinely firm assurance 

That to Thine own grim passion’s strong endurance, 
We may unite our pain, our fleeting sorrow, 
Bringing the sin-racked world a sin-freed morrow. 




















PAGAN CHRISTMAS 





Even if you happen to be a pagan, behold how intimately woven into 
your life are the practices and beliefs of Christmas. If you try to eject 
them you are out of step with the whole world. 





L. G. MILLER 


OSEPH JONES was one of the few (fortunately) among the 
seventy million pagans in the United States who think that their 
lives should be entirely consistent with their beliefs. He was a thinking 
man, was Joseph Jones, and by a process of reasoning peculiar to him- 
self he arrived at this conclusion : 

“I am either a Christian or a pagan, but I can’t be both at the 
same time. If I don’t believe in Christianity, it is nothing short of 
hypocrisy for me to adhere to Christian customs and traditions. Hence, 
from this day forth I shall make a determined effort to abstain from 
any word or action which has a purely Christian meaning or signifi- 
cance.” 

It was in the month of December that Joseph Jones arrived at this 
conclusion. Christmas was coming, and knowing that Christmas was 
a Christian feast, he determined to celebrate it, as far as he could, with- 
out conceding an inch to its Christian significance — merely as a day in 
the year on which a man might dispense good cheer and feel the thrill 
of good neighborliness. Alas for Joseph Jones, he soon experienced the 
truth of the old saying that it is one thing to make a resolution, and 
another to keep it. 

The first difficulty he encountered was with regard to the greeting 
proper to the season. “Merry Christmas” was of course precluded be- 
cause it directly invoked the name of Christ. He settled on “Joyous 
Yuletide,” to be used interchangeably with “Season’s Greetings.” But 
these expressions sounded rather strange, especially when he shouted 
them out on the street upon meeting one of his friends. They were all 
right for Christmas cards, but somehow they failed to ring true when 
uttered by the tongue. 

For instance, Joseph Jones would meet an acquaintance on the 
street, and would hear him say: 

“Merry Christmas, Joe, old man.” 
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“Joyous Yuletide to yourself, Fred,” he would reply. 

“Joyous what?” 

“T said: “A Joyous Yuletide to you!” 

“Well, for Pete’s sake!” And Joseph Jones would realize uncom- 
fortably that he was being stared at as if he had suddenly become an 
eccentric. It became so bad that he ended by merely waving his hand 
and beaming in response to the “Merry Christmas” of his friends. But 
this line of conduct, it was apparent, made many of his friends regard 
him as something of a boor. 


OSEPH JONES next experienced trouble with regard to Santa 
J Claus. He knew that “Santa Claus” was derived from “Saint 
Nicholas,” and since he regarded the whole Santa Claus tradition as a 
piece of religious superstition, he was determined to have nothing to 
do with it. 

This made things rather awkward. Frequently on his way to work, 
he had to pass a “sidewalk Santa Claus” complete with whiskers and 
bell, begging money for the poor. Joseph Jones was‘a kind man at heart, 
and he used to slink by, hoping that no one noticed his callousness. 

But once he was with a friend, and after they had passed three 
of these bewhiskered beggars, the friend dropping a small coin in each 
box, or at least exchanging a pleasant word, while Jones remained aloof, 
he had to listen to a remonstrance in which, I am sorry to say, the 
word “tight-wad” intruded itself. Mr. Jones felt quite badly about 
this, and was on the point of explaining his position, but he felt doubt- 
ful as to whether or not he could make the other understand. His friend 
was a good man, but “adherence to principle” was a concept he would 
probably be unable to grasp. 

On another occasion, Joseph Jones happened to be in a downtown 
department store with his eight year old son, and they were both enjoy- 
ing heartily the bright and colorful Christmas displays. Suddenly 
Joseph Jr. tugged at his father’s hand. 

“Oh, look! There’s Santa Claus over there. Let’s go over and see 
him.” 

Mr. Jones, in accordance with his principles, felt an instant re- 
vulsion of feeling. 

“No, no,” he said, with dignity. “There isn’t any Santa Claus, my 
boy.” As soon as he said it, he felt rather ridiculous at this reversal of 
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the usual state of affairs, in which fond fathers stoutly supported Santa 
against the scepticism of their small sons. 

“There is too a Santa Claus,” cried Joseph Jr., in horror-stricken 
tones. 

“That’s not Santa Claus over there,” explained Mr. Jones, patiently, 
for he was determined not to relinquish the point without a struggle. 
“That’s just an ordinary person like you and me.” 

“Tt is too Santa Claus,” insisted Joseph Jr., on the verge of tears. 
“Hasn’t he got whiskers and a big bag of toys?” 

Mr. Jones’ principles were no match for the threatened tears of little 
Joey. He loved his little son, and could not bear to hurt him, so he 
let him shake hands with Santa Claus, and then hurried him off home 
to avoid further difficulties. 

But the last straw was laid on the camel’s back when Joseph Jones 
and his wife set about decorating the Christmas tree (pardon me, the 
“Evergreen” was Joseph Jones’ name for it) on Christmas Eve. They 
had all but finished the happy task, and Mrs. Jones lifted from the almost 
empty box of trimmings a big tinsel star. 

“This goes on the very tip-top of the tree,” she announced, brightly. 

“No it doesn’t,” said Joseph. “Do you realize that that star has a 
purely religious significance? Do you want people to think that we 
believe in the star of Bethlehem story ?” 

“But Joe, the children will be so disappointed. Every year we have 
had that star on top of the tree, and their Christmas won’t be the same 
without it.” 

Joseph Jones was adamant. His wife pleaded and stormed and 
finally wept; Joseph muttered and growled and finally banged out of 
the room and went down into the cellar, that last refuge of the man of 
the house when his wife harries him more than flesh and blood can bear. 


HERE he thought the whole thing out, and because, as I have 
said, he was a good man at heart, he decided that for the sake of 
peace he would have to make a concession, at least in regard to the star. 
Slowly he climbed up the cellar steps, only to find that his wife had 
apparently gone off to bed with her disappointment. 
Joseph Jones went into the parlor where the Christmas tree stood, 
covered with its glittering tinsel and baubles, and the floor around it 
strewn with gifts. On a nearby chair was the star which had caused 
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all the trouble, and the step-ladder was still standing beside the tree. 
Joseph did not hesitate. He took the star, mounted the step-ladder, and 
fixed it firmly on the topmost branch of the tree. And then, as he stood 
there on the ladder, a strange thing happened. His heart grew warm and 
full with the spirit of Christmas. 

Very few men have been able to resist that spirit when it really had 
a chance to work on them. It conquered Scrooge, and Joseph Jones was 
not nearly as gruff and cynical a character as Scrooge. Joseph Jones 
was a good man who sometimes followed to excess the rule that a 
man’s heart should be ruled by his head. So at this moment he offered 
no resistance at all to the spirit of Christmas, he simply let it surge 
over him and wash away all his reasonings and conclusions and fears of 
being a hypocrite. 

As he looked about him expansively from the vantage point of the 
step-ladder, he saw his wife standing in the doorway behind him with 
an expression of wonder on her face. Joseph Jones clambered down the 
ladder, went over to her, and kissed her resoundingly. 

“Merry Christmas, my dear,” he said, and the words sounded so 
good in his ears that he could not help repeating them, “Merry Christ- 
mas, Merry Christmas. Don’t you think we had better hang up the 


children’s stockings on the mantlepiece so that they’ll be all ready for 
Santa Claus ?” 








Modern Miracles 


Cardinal Hinsley relates the story that when he was in 
Africa, he visited on one of his tours a tribe that had been 
untouched by the hand of the white man. In fact it seemed 
that no white man had ever visited the tribe, much less gave 
any instructions in Christianity. But the natives were friendly; 
and so the bishop took it upon himself to teach them a few 
simple truths. Amongst other things he described by signs the 
Blessed Virgin and the rosary which Christians say in her 
honor. To his surprise they signed back to him that they knew 
all about the Blessed Virgin and the rosary. So it was with + 
other Catholic practices and beliefs—the natives knew them 
all. On being asked where they had learned these things they 
answered that a beautiful lady had visited them every day and 
instructed them. The bishop then showed them some pictures 
that he was carrying with him. When he brought forth one 
of the Little Flower, they all gesticulated and shook their 
heads — that was the lady who had visited them. 
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QUESTION OF THE MONTH 


Is it ever lawful to tell a lie? Is it always necessary to tell 
the truth when asked a question? 


Lying means saying something in words or signs that is the 
contrary of the truth as we know it in our minds. Outright 
lying is always a sin because it is the misuse of a faculty which 
God gave to man for a necessary purpose. The faculty is that of 
speech, and its necessary purpose is that of preserving mutual 
trust, interdependence, justice and charity among men. If lying 
were ever lawful, the bottom would drop out of society; we 
could never be certain that we could trust our neighbor. Business 
would be disrupted; family life would -be divided; education 
would be impossible, and even ordinary conversation and social 
intercourse would be futile or pointless. The power of speech 
may be called the power of telling the truth; to admit into it 
the right to tell a lie under any circumstances is to destroy it 
entirely. 


However, while it cannot be admitted that there is ever an 
occasion when telling a lie would be permissible, this does not 
mean that one is always bound to reveal the truth. Obviously, 
there are matters of professional secrecy known to some that 
they may not divulge, and that others have no right to know. 
Everybody knows, for example, or should know, that a con- 
fessor may not reveal what he has heard in confession. If some- 
one were to ask a confessor what he had been told by another 
in the Sacrament of Penance, he would receive the answer “I 
do not know.” The same thing could be said in answer to a 
question about any matter in which secrecy is a strict right or 
an obligation, and would mean: “You know and I know that this 
is a matter about which I may not speak, even in answer to 
your questions. Therefore, I know nothing about it that I may 
reveal.” 
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ON STRAW VOTES 





It is said that statistics can be twisted to prove any desired conclusion. 
But for genuine flexibility, statistics must make room for this newest of 
all means of finding the truth — namely the straw-vote. 





E. F. MILLer 


BELONG to a profession that is widespread in its popularity, 

national in its scope, and unique in its futility. It is the profession 
of straw vote gathering. Although my company is one of many doing the 
same work and having the same purpose, it is second to none in its 
ponderous dignity and irreproachable integrity. It pontificates with all 
the solemnity of a Roman emperor and pronounces with all the 
dogmatism of a candidate up for re-election. It is easily the outstanding 
company of its kind in the country. | 

We (I include myself as an integral part of the organization) have 
our fingers on the pulse of public opinion all the time, and that, not 
only in political matters but in all matters that are of human interest. 
Ask us what some people think about a given subject, or what all the 
people think, and we shall be on the spot with an answer. Neither do we 
use outmoded methods (as do many others) in coming to our conclu- 
sions. 

Unfortunately there are some who still believe that only through a 
polling of millions of individuals can a correct estimate of opinion be 
made. And so they flood the mails with ballots and clutter up the streets 
with inquiring reporters making life quite miserable for the unassuming, 
ordinary citizen. They cannot seem to bear in mind the debacle of the 
Literary Digest, that one time famous magazine that literally lost its 
shirt through its ungainly persecution of men and women who did not 
wish to be persecuted at all. The mistaken conclusions of its editors as 
a result of its universal poll over the outcome of the next election for 
president of the country, and its subsequent loss of shirt taught us a 
salutary lesson. To us their system gave rise to the well-known case 
of the lady in our most recent presidential election. This good lady 
is reported to have said as she passed between the curtains on her way 
to the voting booth, “I’ve already voted for Mr. Willkie twice. In the 
spirit of fairness I must give Mr. Roosevelt at least one vote.” Un- 
fortunately for the Republicans this last vote was the only one that 
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counted. There must have been many unschooled individuals who acted 
in the same wise; and that is why we recast our setup and made fool- 
proof our tapping of public opinion. To explain our system it might be 
well to tell the story of one of our major triumphs. 


S GENERAL manager and charter member of the company I 
A assigned to myself the task of setting up offices in Chicago for 
the purpose of discovering how many Chicagoans there were who 
had never in all their life left the confines of their city. It was a delicate 
situation, having ramifications in the political, intellectual and moral 
sphere, and touching hidden cords of patriotism and city pride that 
should not under any circumstances be unduly tantalized. That was why 
I myself took complete charge of operations, trusting not even our 
best man to see the vast project to a successful issue. 

My first task, as already intimated, was to establish headquarters in 
a prominent building deep in the Loop. I next saw to it that outside our 
windows there were draped in fitting fashion various flags —of our 
country, of the state of Illinois, and of the city of Chicago. Then 1 
hired a staff of competent secretaries, embracing both men and women; 
in the prospects presenting themselves before me I looked for only one 
qualification, namely, that they be over forty years of age and of sub- 
stantial character in order to insure the proper seriousness for so im- 
portant a work that lay ahead of them. 


This accomplished, I drew up my plans with elaborate care. It 
seemed well to divide the city into three sections — North, South and 
West. Lake Michigan prevented me from making a fourth division, 
for its geography was such that it cut off the Eastern part of the 
city completely. The purpose of this simple dividing of so large a 
territory was clear. I would seek from each section two individuals who 
would be of such a cast that they would reflect the opinions of all the 
people of their particular part of the city, individuals who would not be 
individuals in the wide sense of the word, but rather a symbol or a 
counterpart of the thoughts, convictions, actions and prejudices of all 
the others who surrounded them and lived with them. I would gather 
these selected ones into my office and grill them without mercy, and 
eventually ferret out of them the information I desired, to wit, whether 
or not they ever in all their lives left the confines of Chicago. In that 
way I felt that I wou... be able to establish the truth of a fact or of a 
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trend in a far more certain way than if I put the question to every man, 
woman and child whom I would meet. 

One sunny morning about 10:30 I began my search. Dressed in 
tweeds, homburg and gray spats, and with a cane dangling carelessly 
from my arm, I took up my station on a selected corner in the very 
center of the Northside. It was my intention to study painstakingly 
every person who passed before me. As I said, I was looking for a 
type and not for a character such as that author so well-known to 
school children (I refer to Mr. Dickens) loved to portray in his books. 
With the stories of six types clearly tabulated on sheets of white paper 
my company would be able to draw up charts and publish surveys that 
would fall like a thunderbolt upon the consciousness of the country. 


For an hour I stood and watched, one moment resting upon my cane, 
the next leaning nonchalantly against the portals of a handy building. 
Satisfied that I had consumed the people of that quarter sufficiently 
after an hour’s vigil, 1 moved on to an exclusive club and had lunch with 
a group of men claiming to be professionals. Then in turn I visited a 
theatre, a tavern and a church where was being held the funeral of a 
man. 

All the while I maintained a friendly, smiling attitude, acting as 
though I had not a thought upon my mind or a motive in my soul, but 
at the same time pushing the old brain almost to the breaking point with 
an intensity of cogitation that I would have thought in my quieter 
moments was far beyond me. The topics I discussed when I talked 
were the weather, current sports, the sad plight of Europe and the 
third term of President Roosevelt. These were the keys with which I 
opened characters and looked inside to discover whether or not there 
was to be found the thing which I was seeking so avidly. 


HIS was my program for many, many mornings. In the afternoon 

I generally returned to my office entirely played out. But my work 
was not yet done. Behind closed doors I set my staff scurrying over 
typewriter keys and pads with the speed of a young gazelle. The 
information I had gathered, the sly comments I had made on human 
nature, and the characters I had met all had to be put down in logical 
order so that on instant notice facts and figures could be unearthed and 
scanned. The duodecimal system of filing and indexing was introduced 
by a library official whom the city lent us for any length of time we 
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might wish to use him. Sometimes we would be engaged in this 
clerical work until long after the city lights had begun to cast weird 
shadows on the windows of our offices. 

An example of this phase of our operations might be in place. 
I quote but one sample of many that could be adduced. Under the letter 
C in our filing cabinet there was the word CHARACTERS. Then 
would follow pen descriptions such as these: 


1. Man with head of heavy bushy hair, oily and uncut; a square face, hanging 
jaw and bushy eyebrows; a battered hat and indifferent clothes, the clothes 
undoubtedly never pressed or cleaned. He carried an umbrella, wore glasses 
and did not speak English. Weight approximately 200 lbs. Note: without 
doubt a type. Deserving of further investigation and study. 


2. Young woman of undetermined age and nationality; plain hat on head and 
unadorned dress covering an emaciated body to a point well below the knees; 
square-toed, low-heéled shoes on feet; intense seriousness written on pinched 
and sallow face; smoked cigarettes incessantly; never smiled nor looked to 
the right or left. Note: another type. Certainly representative of the modern 
American girl. Secured her address (to be found in file under letter A) for 
further questioning. 


3. Middle-aged man of great weight, most of which had settled around the 
midsection ; smoked huge black cigar and spit freely in whatsoever direction 
his fancy moved him; used poor grammar and much profanity; a decided 
bulge in back pocket on right side; followed by two powerfully built but 
vicious looking individuals; smelled of expensive perfume; clothes well cut 
but chosen without taste. Note: the clearest type of all of the prosperous 
business man. Already dated for an appointment with me in my inner office. 

These are but samples or examples, but they indicate the scrupulous 
care with which I fulfilled my charge. It was not until I had filled 
seventeen volumes with notes of the kind given above, and had 
dictated 24,000,000 words that I felt I could safely go on with the next 
movement. It was the actual selecting of my voters. Three women and 
three men were chosen as the ones most representative of the vast mul- 
titudes of Chicago. At the company’s expense they were brought by 
street car from their homes or their boarding houses down to my office. 
The momentous question was about to be put to them. 

Lest there be collusion amongst them I interviewed them one at a 
time, first the women (out of a motive of chivalry which, we are glad 
to say, is not yet dead in our country) and then the men. I asked them 
but one question: “Have you ever been outside the city limits of 
Chicago?” The answer was breath-taking. “Strangely enough, no, I 
haven’t,” each one responded. 
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Fearing that there might be some trickery of chicancery in the 
phrase strangely enough, I blandly inquired, concealing completely the 
seething suspicions in my soul, the reason of the participial introduction. 
To a person they responded that there was no reason for it at all. It 
just came to their mind, and that was all there was to it. Facts were 
facts, and this particular fact was that they had never left Chicago. A 
few of them even became a little nettled, and threatened to break 
out into real anger. 

However, I pacified them with a cool drink of orange juice and 
continued my probing. But to no avail. They were one in their story. 
And so I had to come to the conclusion that they were exercising their 
constitutional privilege and telling the truth. After giving each one 
car fare (again from the treasury of the company) for their return 
home, I dismissed them and immediately began the next phase of the 
operations. This was indeed simple and unadulterated spade work. For 
two weeks I kept my staff busy sifting and sorting the findings that I 
had unearthed from my six draftees concerning the travel-tendencies 
of the people of the great city of Chicago. 

In due course of time the data was sent to the Central Office in 
New York. There a thorough study was made of my material, after 
which a high-priced writer was employed to do an article on trends in 
Mid-Western cities for one of the national magazines. Pictures accom- 
panied the articles of teamsters, office girls and bathing beauties, the 
emphasis being on the bathing beauties rather than on the trends. 
However “trends” was the purpose of the article and the conclusions 
drawn by the author with the complete support and agreement of the 
polling company were startling. ' 

The main conclusion was, of course, that of the four million people 
living in Chicago, not one had ever left the city limits. This fact could 
not be denied or even questioned after the statistics of our thorough 
investigation had been made known. A straw vote had been taken up, 
and the straw vote had found out just that. The newspapers printed the 
item on the first page of evening editions, and editorials began to 
appear, written in serious periods, in which dignified complaints were 
registered about the lack of appreciation on the part of Chicagoans 
concerning the beauties of their country, and the narrow parochialism 
which made them believe that only in their own city could they find 
all that our American culture had to offer. It is a crying shame, said one 
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such jeremiad, that our city government has not promoted more con- 
scientiously sight-seeing tours for the citizens of this great metropolis. 
But a greater shame it is that the citizens themselves have not risen 
from their lethargy and on their own initiative traveled the length and 
the breadth of this great land. 

However, those who were most perturbed by our findings and the 
article of our prominent writer were the railroad people. There they 
were, running trains between Chicago and every city great and small in 
the country, and nobody riding these trains except the staff who ran them 
and a few odds and ends of visitors. The presidents of the various 
lines held a joint meeting to see what could be done. Hair was taken 
down and hearts bared. “It’s the old thing,” said one president who had 
made his forty million by manipulating railroad stocks and bonds in 
so clever a way that he had earned the name, The Hawk, “these workers 
cannot be trusted as far as they can be throwed.” The Hawk had never 
been very strong on grammar. The consensus of opinion was, after 
an hour of hot words and heated condemnations, that every last worker 
from conductor down to brakeman should be made to take a lowering of 
wages. A resolution was suggested, seconded and passed. And the 
_ next day the new scale went into operation. The Hawk came out on 
top as a result of the resolution to the extent of a cool two million. 
However, nobody knew of that. 

There was one writer, a columnist, I believe, who dared to intimate 
that perhaps our findings were not correct. But no serious attention was 
given him. Everybody knows that columnists are not reliable. 








Advice to Kibitzers 


If you are a spectator while others are playing a game, 
observe the most perfect silence. For, if you give advice, you 
offend both parties, him against whom you give it, because it 
may cause the loss of his game, him in whose favor you may 
give it, because, though it be good, and he follows it, he loses 
* the pleasure he might have had, if you had permitted him to 
think until it had occurred to himself. Even after a move or 
moves, you must not, by replacing the pieces, show how they 
might have been placed better; for that displeases, and may 
occasion disputes and doubts about their true situation. If 
you have a mind to exercise or show your judgment, do it in 
playing your own game, when you have an opportunity, not in 
criticizing, or meddling with, or counselling the play of others. 

— Benjamin Franklin. 
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WARNING FOR WOMEN 





Not a very delicate subject — someone may say. But since the dangers 
here described are disguised as blessings by so many who seek to profit 
by their spread — there is nothing to do but expose them. 





F. J. KinseLLa 


O THE women of America we offer a practical lesson in the dan- 
"an of sin. The Anti-Christ of Birth Control stalks through the 
land waging a fierce chemical warfare against your health, happiness, 
and life. This cowardly monster is concealing his lethal attack under 
the mask of good medicine, and innocent women are in danger of being 
led to the slaughter. For your defense we present an armor of fighting 
facts. 

The gold dust kids of the drug trade, those not so innocent druggists 
who are swayed by the jungle rhythm of the cash register, are offering 
you poisons under the high sounding name Feminine Hygiene. In one 
of our leading cities, your “friend,” the neighborhood druggist, is en- 
tranced by the following sordid melody of his cash register : 

Exhibit A costs him $24.15 which he sells for $90.00 
Exhibit B costs him .48 which he sells for 2.75 
Exhibit C costs him .90 which he sells for 1.50 
Exhibit D costs him 40 which he sells for 1.00 
Exhibit E costs him 1.25 which he sells for 3.95 

All this means one thing — huge profit. This high-powered racket 
is becoming more bold and aggressive day by day. It uses all the methods 
known to high pressure advertising and sales promotion. One com- 
pany goes so far as to pay a druggist $3.00 as soon as he agrees to use 
a window display. Others manage to deliver free samples to prospective 
brides. And all the while they try to cater to the modern woman’s desire 
for personal cleanliness. 

Because the racket has taken shelter behind the name of Feminine 
Hygiene, it has been able to peddle this poison under the guise of a 
harmless antiseptic. And numerous good women, who want no traffic 
with contraception, are deluded with the thought that they are safe- 
guarding their health, when as a matter of fact most of these products 
do serious bodily harm. 
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POISON 

These products, no matter what their form, contain at least one of 
three drugs: Phenol (carbolic acid), Sodium Perborate, and Quinine 
Bisulfate. And the advertising which says: “Powerfully antiseptic, yet 
absolutely non-injurious,” — is pure deception. If by mistake a person 
were to use one of these preparations in the eye, blindness would ensue. 
The inference is obvious. Those who use these poisons emulate the folly 
of the housewife who in removing the paint on the kitchen floor used 
a solution so strong that she removed the floor. 


DOCTORS 

Many will say that doctors prescribe these deadly poisons. It is well 
to remember that there are doctors and doctors. Some doctors perform 
surgical murders better known as abortions; others will give long drawn 
out treatments for their own financial gain; and a great many doctors 
follow the easy code of telling the patient what she wants to hear. From 
these quacks one does not hope for an honest opinion. But the honest 
man of medicine if he has taken the trouble to investigate, whole- 
heartedly agrees that this “Feminine Hygiene” junk not only destroys 
tissue but leads to all sorts of pathological complications. 


DRUG COMPANIES 


The term racket has been used with design. A reverence for Miss 
~ and Mrs. America evokes a gentle reticence which prevents the use of a 
more rugged and picturesque terminology for the pedlers of contra- 
ception, for the vicious scamps who are muscling in to debauch the 
drug trade. That the brands offered to the public under the misnomer 
of Feminine Hygiene are harmful and destructive drugs in their present 
formulae is clearly shown in the policy of the major drug manufac- 
turers. They will have no part of this traffic in death. With one or two 
exceptions they value too highly their prestige and integrity, built up 
through years of honest service to humanity. 
The following companies to date are beyond reproach: 

Eli Lilly & Co. 

The Upjohn Co. 

Abbot Laboratories 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

Parke-Davis & Co. 

Bauer & Black 
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These companies deserve the commendation of patronage from those 
who hold sacred human life. 


UNCLE SAM 

We submit one more proof against the thugs and outlaws of 
Feminine Hygiene Racket. All their pious advertising and deception is 
successful as long as the general public does not know that the govern- 
ment is constantly cracking down on these fake medicines. At this time 
of writing, eight products of Feminine Hygiene cannot be sold legally 
in the United States. What will happen? A few minor changes will be 
made in each of these products, and they will be sold for three more 
years. It takes the government about three years to catch up with these 
criminals. Their methods of beating the law are simple. They might 
make a minor change in the formula, or they will make a minor change 
in the name of the “renowned preparation,” or they simply change the 
color of the package from blue to green, or from white to red. The 
government cannot do anything but start the case all over again. The 
months and years it takes to make the assay and detailed reports allow 
these pirates to roam unhampered the high seas of the legitimate drug 
trade. 

We have given the surface facts to prove that the Feminine Hygiene 
“come-on” is a racket of the vilest kind. If there is a danger you will 
be fooled by the innocent sounding literature and advertising, simply 
remember that these various preparations contain too powerful a con- 
tent of phenol, or sodium perborate, or quinine bisulphate. Remember 
too that when an honest doctor tells a woman she cannot have another 
child for a year or two, he is not telling her to use these harmful 
preparations. He certainly will not and cannot in good faith recommend 
what the major drug companies and the Federal laws condemn. 

When the wise old church forbids contraception, she is applying to 
modern times the command of Christ: “Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” The Divine Physician has registered His prescription. Disobey 
it, neglect it, ignore it, and you expose yourself to the endless, hopeless 


therapeutics of Hell, and to the dangers of bodily disease and pain as 
well, 





e 
You can buy a load of dirt for two dollars — either for your 
lawn or your library. 
— Southwest Courier. 
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MOMENTS AT MASS 
THE SANCTUS or “‘Thrice Holy”’ 


F. A. BRUNNER 





The Prayers between the beginning of the Preface and the 
Pater Noster were at one time a solid unit climaxing in the 
words of consecration. The first words to break into this one- 
ness were the Sanctus (and Benedictus), chanted by choir or 
congregation immediately after what is now called the Preface. 
Nowadays the song is divided into two sectors, and sung partly 
before and partly after the elevation. 





Origin: 





The words themselves are an angelic hymn —as the 
Preface itself announces— borrowed in part from the 
vision of the Prophet Isaias who heard similar phrases 
sung by the angels in heaven; and in part from the 
Gospel narrative of our Lord’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. 

The Book Pontifical, which tells the deeds of the 
earlier Popes, ascribes the introduction of this hymn into 
the Mass to Pope St. Xystus at the beginning of the 
second century. 


Explanation: 





All the phrases in this hymn, save two, are clear. 
“Holy, Holy, Holy Lord, God of armies (sabaoth). 
Filled are the heavens and the earth with thy glory. 
Hosanna in the highest! Blessed is he who is coming 
in the name of the Lord! Hosanna in the highest.” 

The words more obscure, sabaoth and hosanna, are 
not Latin but Hebrew. Sabaoth means “of armies” or “of 
powers.” Hosanna is an acclamation meaning “Save, we 
beseech thee,” but equivalent actually to “Hurrah.” 
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LOVE ON DEMAND (V) 





In which it is finally learned by John Harrington that love is not 
always forthcoming on demand. Lucky for him that certain others recog- 
nized this as well. He got a lot more than he deserved. 





D. F. Miter 


Y THE time Wednesday evening rolled around, and he was keep- 
B ing his date with Lucille, John found that events were moving 
rapidly — they were completely out of his control. He was supposed 
to talk to Lucille about the Catholic religion, but he found her so full 
of the subject already that all he turned out to be was an audience for 
her happy and enthusiastic comments and explanations. 

“I’m simply dying to tell you,” she said, almost as soon as they got 
into his car, “the glorious news.” This time it was a beautiful evening, 
a sample of Indian summer twilight at its best. Lucille looked even 
lovelier than she had on the previous occasion when they had been 
together, a youthful zest and sparkle in her eyes giving her a positive 
but unconscious appeal. 

“The most marvellous coincidence,” she went on with seeming irrel- 
evance, “if it was a coincidence, that ever happened in my life, was our 
running across Anita and Mary Kelly that night you and I went out to 
Silver Lake.” 

“Ts that so?” said John. 

“Yes,” answered Lucille, “if that hadn’t happened I might never 
have met Mary Kelly. If I didn’t meet her, I might never have found 
out certain things that I’ve found out now.” Suddenly she realized to 
whom she was talking and what she was saying. She hastened to cover 
up. “Of course you had promised to talk to me about things, but, after 
all, a man is not like a girl of your own age, who looks at things the same 
as you do.” 

“Say,” said John, “will you tell me what you are driving at?” 

“Just this,” said Lucille, triumphantly, “Mary and Lucille and I 
have been talking about religion. Remember how I told you I felt so 
doubtful and uncertain about my work and my beliefs and everything? 
You promised to talk it all over with me. Well, Mary has been doing 
that with both Anita and me. And do you know, I never even dreamed 
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that the answer to the questions I had in my mind was so simple and 
clear. Oh, it’s like daylight — it’s like two-and-two-make-four.” 

“I’m glad, Lucille. I’m thrilled that.you have found it so,” said John, 
without spirit. 

“And last night, Mary took us to see a certain priest, a young man 
he seemed to be —and just awfully good-looking — and in about one 
hour’s time he put the whole thing up in such a neat little nutshell that 
Anita and I have made arrangements to take a whole course of in- 
. structions.” 

That was about the last straw for John. He managed to give ade- 
quate expression to his joy now and then, as Lucille prattled on about 
this and that and the other things she had already learned, but inwardly 
he was wrestling with the last remnant of his pride, which had been 
quite thoroughly battered by his failure and Mary Kelly’s success in 
accomplishing what he had thought in the beginning was going to be 
a simple achievement for him. It was fortunate that Lucille was so 
filled with enthusiasm that she continued to bubble over. John did not 
feel talkative after the revelations that had been made. . . . 


HEN he reached home that night he felt that a very crowded chap- 
ter had just been completed in his life, a chapter that might have 
had for its heading the trite old adage: “Pride comes before a fall.” 
If only *t were the end of the whole book, he could have felt much 
more easy in his mind. But there was a very serious part of it “to be 
continued.” He had not exactly compromised himself, but he had cer- 
tainly talked to both Anita and Lucille as if his interest in each was 
sufficient to wring from him a proposal of marriage at any time. And 
waiting around the corner was a date with Mary Kelly, towards whom 
he now felt the greatest conflict of emotions. The way she had taken 
Anita and Lucille right out of his hands made him wince with wry dis- 
pleasure; the way she had simply and without seeming effort succeeded 
in doing a wonderful work of zeal made him glow with pride in her; 
the way she affected him, giving him that sense of ease and poise and 
confidence and comradeship made him weak with desire to see her. 
That very night, however, his worries came to a sharp, albeit tem- 
porary, end. He woke up about midnight with a sore throat; by three 
o’clock in the morning he knew he had a mounting fever; by dawn he 
was a seriously sick man. By the time his mother succeeded in getting 
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the doctor, his hands were beginning to swell and there was pain in 
every joint of his body. The doctor immediately pronounced it a case 
of acute rheumatic fever, and since the hospital was only a few blocks 
away, called an ambulance, wrapped him round and round with blankets, 
and had him taken there. By that time his fever was so high that for 
all practical purposes he was out of his mind. 

For ten days there was a large “No Visitors” sign on his door and 
the only ones allowed to spend any time in his room were his mother 
and father. Sometimes he recognized them and sometimes he did not. 
There were flowers from Anita and Lucille and Mary, and frequent 
calls to the hospital office from them and from others about his condi- 
tion, but he had to fight his battle for life practically alone. Finally, 
with the aid of the almost miraculous new drugs that have but recently 
been discovered, he began to improve. The swelling in his arms and 
legs began slowly to go down, his blood count began just as slowly to 
rise, his temperature fell to close to normal and stayed there, and he 
was pronounced on the road to recovery if no new complications set in. 
It would be a long road, however, so he was told to settle himself for a 
good three to four weeks longer in the hospital. And with returning 
strength came returning interest in life and concentration on the prob- 
lem the settlement of which his illness had only deferred. 

During the weeks of his convalescence the three girls visited him 
often. Sometimes Anita and Lucille would come together, to talk hap- 
pily over the progress of their instructions. Sometimes they would come 
separately, dropping in for quick visits, rejoicing his heart with their 
sincere expressions of sympathy for him, and their fervently worded 
good wishes for his recovery. Now and then Mary Kelly would be with 
them, and, less seldom than the other two, sometimes she too would 
drop in alone. And, as before, John felt thoroughly at ease when she 
was there. 


NE day Anita and Lucille came to the hospital together, and as 
O John was just eating his evening meal, the nurse asked that they 
wait in the visitors’ room at the end of the corridor until he was through. 
They were alone as they sat down in the chairs where many a worried 
friend and relative of some sick person had sat before. 

Suddenly, as they waited, Anita broke a silence that had fallen. 
“T think,” she said, “that you and I ought to help John make a 
decision.” 
[ 727] 
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Lucille was paging through a magazine. “What decision?” she asked 
in an off-hand manner. 

“The decision as to whom he is going to marry,” answered Anita, 
flatly. 

Lucille stopped paging with an astonished cry. “Nita!” 

“Don’t tell me,” said Anita, “that you haven’t been thinking quite a 
great deal about that. I can admit to you that I have. As a friend, I 
would not be talking to you like this if I could not.” 

“But, it doesn’t seem right to discuss a matter that is so much the 
private affair of John. What can we do about it?” 

Anita spoke firmly. “You know that there is much we can do about 
it. If I admit to you that I would marry him in a minute if he asked 
me, would you admit the same to me?” 

Lucille looked scared. She was gazing upon a side of Anita’s char- 
acter she had never caught a glimpse of before. She began to cry. “Yes, 
I would,” she said in a muffled, anguished voice. 

“And _ probably,” continued Anita without. flinching, “you have 
thought as I used to think that you had the inside track—that you 
were a little bit ahead in his affections. I thought so about myself. Tell 
me, did you, Lucille?” 

“No,” said Lucille, “you’re wrong there. I thought you were ahead, 
but, but,” she paused chokingly for a moment, and then steeled herself 
as she said: “but I determined I would get ahead of you. I wanted 
him —I couldn’t help it, Anita.” 

“T don’t blame you, my dear,” said Anita softly. ‘““But don’t you see 
that we are both out of the running when Mary is around?” 

“Yes, but I thought maybe — maybe — ” 

“Maybe a miracle would happen? The only thing that would hap- 
pen would be that he would not be able to make an open decision be- 
cause he would be afraid to offend any one of us. He’s that type. 
Probably would never decide for himself. We’ve got to read the facts 
as they are and help him make his decision.” 


“But suppose we make a mistake? Suppose we read the facts wrong- | 
ly? Suppose he wants something different than we think?” 

“Oh,” said Anita, “we’re not going to force him to do anything. I 
think we can figure something out that will give him just the oppor- 
tunity of showing whether we are right or wrong. If we are wrong, if 
he does love you or me enough to want to marry one of us, he just won’t 
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take the opportunity we shall provide for him.” 

Lucille seemed lost in melancholy thought. She was finding it hard 
to give up a fond dream. “It’s a terrible thing to have to do,” she said 
finally. 

“But,” continued Anita, “we owe it to both John and Mary to give 
them a chance. After all, it was through them that we got the greatest 
thing we have ever known. Brace up, Lucille; it won’t work if you are 
gloomy about it. This is what we shall do. . . .” 


HEN the two girls finally entered John’s room, Mary Kelly was 

there. John had been permitted to sit up in bed. Mary was 
straightening and settling the pillows behind his back and his head. 
After greeting the other girls, she said: 

“He'll soon be out, this invalid, back at his old tricks of investing 
other people’s money, and clipping their coupons and counting their 
change. Doesn’t he look like he’s having a good time here though?” 

John looked at her, and Anita and Lucille looked at one another. 
They were both interpreting the look they had seen. 

“Yes,” said Anita gaily. “He won’t need our expert services much 
longer.” 

“Hey!” said John. “Don’t let me down. I’m still an invalid. The 
doc says it’ll be another two weeks before I can get out of here.” 

“But,” put in Lucille, “you are strong enough to entertain yourself 
now. I’ll send down a box of books from the library, mostly history and 
biography and philosophy, and you can just read to your heart’s con- 
tent.” 

“Swell ideas you got,” said John, “about the tastes of a convalescent. 
I need company — cheerfulness, conversation — to make me well.” 

A deep voice boomed in the doorway. “It doesn’t appear that you 
are lacking any of those things. Young man, what is this, a Sodality 
meeting ?” 

Father Wentworth stepped in and was introduced all around. After 
the introductions, he said to John: 


“It looks like these girls might make some splendid recruits for 
those instruction classes I was telling you about before you escaped by 
coming here.” 

“I didn’t come here,” replied John in mock rebuttal, “ I was brought 
here. But you’d find none better for your work than these girls, even 
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though Anita and Lucille have not finished taking their instructions yet. 
T’ll vouch for them any day.” 

When the matter was explained to them, both Anita and Lucille 
broke out into eager questions. If only it were possible to do something 
like that, it would take the place of the work they had been doing for 
young people before. And best of all, it gave them an opening for the 
prosecution of their recent plan. 

“Lucille and I were talking just today,” said Anita. “We decided 
that, once we are received into the Church, we must work harder than 
we did before to help others find the happiness it brought to us. We have 
so many non-Catholic relatives and friends, and so many opportunities. 
We even thought of never marrying until we have been able to find a 
man who needs our faith, and after we have converted him, of falling 
in love with him.” 

“Yes,” ventured Lucille, “after all, love should be something one 
chooses, not something thrust upon one.” 

“Look out, look out,” said John. “That’s dangerous business. Don’t 
fool around with it. You might get burnt.” 

“Oh, don’t worry,” said Anita. “We are not in the market for love 
or marriage yet. We still have too much to learn, and too much to do.” 

Was it a look of relief that passed over John’s features at Anita’s 
words? Could anything be read in the fact that again he glanced ever 
so fleetingly at Mary still standing beside the bed? In a moment Lucille 
and Anita knew, and by some miraculous power were able to conceal 
the realization that they had been right, and that everything in their 
hearts seemed wrong. 

“Good enough,” said John. “But if you ever do get any crazy notions 
about dictating to love and all that sort of thing, I can tell you a good 
man to talk it all over with beforehand. His name is Father Wentworth 
and he’s standing right there.” 

“Listen to him,” said the priest. “You’d think he had had a world of 
experience. You’d think that he knew all there is to know about love.” 

“T wonder if any man really knows that,” said Mary Kelly thought- 
fully. 


“I wonder,” said Anita, and Lucille said nothing. 


When the girls finally made ready to leave, John managed to give 
a sign to Father Wentworth asking him to remain. When they were 
alone John said: 
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“Father, do you have, does a priest receive any power or faculty 
or whatever you call it, to change or take away or substitute something 
else for a person’s promises?” 

Father Wentworth remained very solemn as he answered: “Well, a 
confessor may commute a vow, if that’s what you mean. About promises, 
he can judge whether there is a sufficient reason for putting them aside.” 

“Could you decide for me — I mean — if I decided I didn’t want to 
go through with what I said I would — Oh, you know what I mean, 
do I have to marry a convert because I promised to?” 

“Father Wentworth seemed to be in a hurry. He picked up his hat. 
He was half way to the door before he said: “No, I don’t think God 
would hold you to that promise.” He was gone before the words had 
died away. 


OT more than two minutes had passed when Mary Kelly came 
back into the room. 

“Father Wentworth caught me on the steps oustide, as I was leav- 
ing the hospital,” she said. “He said you wanted to see me again.” 

John’s mind, still a little dulled by illness, prompted him to say that 
he had told Father Wentworth nothing of the kind. Then he knew that 
he had said it without words. “Yes,” he said, “I want to see you again. 
I want to see you any time, I want to see you always. Mary, would you 
be willing to marry a proud, conceited, ignorant, broken-down failure 
of a Catholic man, if he asked you?” 

“Tt would depend on who it was,” said Mary, “and on the pros- 
pects for his future.” 

“With you, Mary,” orated John, “he would probably turn out to 
be as fine a specimen of Catholic manhood as the world could find. 
Without you he would be just another empty blowhard — strong on 
promises, heavy on the words, but absolutely lacking in deeds. His name 
is: John Harrington, and he needs you. What say?” 

For a moment Mary Kelly looked down, blushing prettily. Then 
suddenly she was all action. 

“For heaven’s sake,” she exclaimed, “your pillows are all askew 
again. If you don’t lie still you will never get well and strong again. 
You’ve had entirely too much company and too much excitement today.” 
She pushed and jerked the pillows around beneath his head, and rolled 
down the bed until it was almost flat. “Of course I’ll marry you,” she 
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continued. “Now go to sleep. You must get well—in a hurry — do 
you hear? — in a hurry.” She bent down and kissed his forehead. John 
barely heard her whispered words: “We'll be so happy.” Then she was 
gone. 
And John didn’t care whether he ever went to sleep again. 
(THE END) 





Epithet Exchange 


The great Daniel O’Connell once made a wager that he 
could match epithets with a certain Mrs. Moriarty of Dublin, 
known far and wide as the greatest name-caller in Ireland. She 
had a small store where she sold knick-knacks. 

O’Connell and those who had taken the wager went to the 
woman’s store, and the former opened an argument over the 
price of a walking stick. Mrs. Moriarty immediately gave him 
a taste of the vituperative language that had made her famous. 

“Easy, easy, now,” said O’Connell. “Don’t choke yourself 
with fine language, you old parallelogram.” 

“What’s that you call me, you murderin’ villain?” roared 
Mrs. Moriarty. 

“I call you,” said O’Connell, “a parallelogram and a Dublin 
judge and jury will say that it’s no libel to call you so.” 

“Oh holy Biddy,” shouted the woman, “that an honest woman 

{ like me should be called a parrybellygram to the face. I’m none | 
_ of your parrybellygrams, you rascally bliggard.” 4 

“Oh, not you, indeed,” retorted O’Connell, “Why, I suppose 
you'll deny that you keep a hypotenuse in your house.” 

“It’s a lie for you, you dirty robber,” said Mrs. Moriarty, 

“I never had such a thing in my house.” 

“Why,” continued O’Connell, “sure your neighbors all know 
very well that you keep not only a hypotenuse, but that you 
have two diameters locked up in your garret, and that you go 
out walking with them every Sunday, you heartless old hepta- 
gon.” 

“Oh, hear that, ye saints in glory!” wept Mrs. Moriarty. 
“The language of him that’s tryin’ to pass for a gentleman.” 

“Ah, you can’t deny the charge, you miserable submultiple of 
a duplicate ratio.” 


“Go rinse your mouth, you nasty tickle pitcher, you son of 
Beelzebub.” 

“Rinse out your own mouth, you old polyglon, you blustering 
intersection of a superficies, you inimitable periphery, you vivi- 
section of a vortex.” 

Finally the old woman was silent. Her vocabulary was both 
exhausted and stunned. O’Connell’s friends paid the bet. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes .......... 


LEVELED BY DEATH 


Pror OUNDLY symbolic was the burial service for the 
Emperor Francis Joseph I in the year 1916. When the funeral 
cortege arrived at the burial crypt, the lord steward of the roya) 
household knocked at its door. 

“Who asks for admittance?” a voice asked from the depths 
of the vault. 

“The emperor and king, Francis Joseph I,” answered the 
lord steward. 

“T do not know him.” 

The lord steward knocked again, and again the question: 

“Who asks for admittance?” 

“Francis Joseph of Hapsburg.” 

“T do not know him.” 

A third time the knocking was repeated, and the question 
asked : 

“Who asks for admittance?” 

“A poor dead person.” 

Thereupon the door of the crypt was opened, and the coffin 
admitted. 


TURNING THE ARGUMENT 


SHOPKEEPER once asked a sailor: “Where did your father 
die?” | 

“He was drowned at sea,” the sailor replied. 

“And your grandfather ?” 

“He was drowned, too.” 

“Then how is it you are not afraid of going to sea?” 

But the sailor replied : “Where did your father die?” 

“In bed.” ‘ 

“And your grandfather ?” 

“He died in bed, too.” 

“Well, then, are not you afraid of going to bed every 
night ?” 
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THE LiGuorIaAN 
CHILD ‘INTEPRETER 


FATHER was loudly disputing with some friends, saying that 
he did not believe in heaven and hell. His wife, pointing to their 


little daughter playing in a corner of the room, whispered: 
“Do not talk like that before the child.” 


“Oh, she does not understand what I am talking about,” 


said the father. 
“Yes I do,” said the child. 
“Well, what did I say?” 
“That nobody needs to be good.” 


CONVINCED BIYIEE'X PERIENICIE 


URING the Franco-Dutch war a French officer went to Fenelon, 
the famous archbishop of Cambrai, and said: 

“In a few days I must go to the front. I feel that it would 
be well to put my soul in order before I leave, and I want to 
go to confession. But I wish first of all that you would convince 
me that confession really was instituted by God.” 

“My friend,” replied Fenelon, “I am very ready to do so. 
But let us choose the shorter way. First make your confession, 
and then I will do as you ask.” 

The officer objected, but finally knelt down and made his 
confession; and his heart was so touched at the words of his 
confessor that he could only find relief in tears. After absolu- 
tion had been given, the archbishop asked : 

“Now shall I give you the reasons for confession?” 

“Tt is no longer necessary,” said the officer, “I am now 
convinced of the necessity and advantages of it.” 


A DEEPER GRAVE 


A FRENCH ambassador to England became seriously ill in 


London. Among the friends who came to visit him was an 


Anglican, who one day asked him: 


“Are you not afraid to die here? If you are buried here. 


you will find yourself among none but heretics.” 


“Of course I am not afraid,” the sick man answered. “I 
shall leave orders that my grave is to be dug a few feet deeper 


than usual. There I shall be among none but Catholics.” 
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Three Kinds of Christmas 


For a pagan: A modern pagan is one who does not believe in 
Christ, and who has no time for or interest in religion of any kind. 
His attitude towards Christmas will depend on his temperament — 
just as everything in his life is directed by his temperament. 

If he happens to be the anti-social type—the completely and 
irredeemably selfish type — Christmas will be a confounded nuisance. 
He will be bored by its gaiety and festivity, angered by it demands on 
his pocketbook and confirmed in his deep-rooted hatred of Chris- 
tianity, which he himself cannot explain. 

If the happens to be an extrovert, a lover of society and cama- 
raderie, he will wecome Christmas with open arms. It is all based 
on legend and that sort of thing, he will tell you, but it is nice; “I 
like to give presents and to receive; I like to slap a man on the back 
and say: Merry Christmas.” He thinks he is a great “giver,” but all 
he is actually doing is using Christmas to give vent to his senti- 
mentality and to satisfy his own peculiar kind of ego. 

Fora fallen-away Catholic: For a person who once knew 
Christ and believed in Him and possessed His grace, who now never 
enters a church, who is living in a state of serious sin, who would 
like to believe (what he often says) that he doesn’t need Christ or 
religion any more, Christmas is very sad. It is so filled with reminders 
of what he has lost. Christmas hymns and carols (all about a 
Saviour) ; church bells pealing gloriously ; crowds waking the night 
on their way to Mass; Christmas cards that say: “May the Christ- 
child bless you”; presents from Catholic relatives and friends who 
still go to Mass — all these things are very trying. He puts it down 
to sentimentality that they move him — but he knows in his heart 
that there is something behind it all— he has lost something without 
which all life is empty — he has lost God. 
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For a faithful Catholic: Christmas, for the Catholic, is the whole 
explanation of human life—an explanation that overshadows all 
sorrow and fills the heart with joy. It is the explanation of the con- 
stant struggle in the heart of man, between good and evil, between 
lower instincts and high ideals, because it confirms what man’s na- 
ture tells him every day — that he needs a Redeemer. It is the ex- 
planation of the sorrows and trials of life, because it shows a man 
that just as the Redeemer had to suffer terrible things to save His 
people, so His people should suffer some things to partake of His 
redemption. It is the explanation of all hope and promise in life 
because, though it begins in the cold and want of a stable and con- 
tinues through poverty and persecution, it ends in a glorious resur- 
rection. To the Catholic, Christmas brings a joy that overflows in 
his own giving because it gives him a joy that no one can take 
away. . 

You may celebrate Christmas as a pagan, or as a fallen-away 
Catholic, or as a real believer in Christ. Take your choice. But there 
is only one way of celebrating that makes it a merry Christmas. 


Goldfish By Choice 


The goldfish has become the national symbol of the person who 
has no private life whose words and actions and even thoughts are 
watched and taken down and revealed to the whole world. We speak 
with pity of people who have been made to live like goldfish, and 
with venom of those who invade private lives and, usually for the 
monetary rewards offered by a newspaper or magazine, make known 
the secrets of individuals. 

Because most of us do not like “snoopers” into our private affairs, 
we feel that there is something repulsive about the fact that some 
people have been induced voluntarily to open up their homes, their 
private diaries, their very minds and hearts to the view of the world. 
In a current series of articles published by a very popular “home” 
magazine, certain chosen individuals are “baring all’ about themselves 
and their homes. 

One of the latest victims of this practice of spiritual undressing 
in public, is, of all people, a prominent midwestern football coach. 
There are few things about his private life left to the imagination. 
His home life is dissected with all the coolness of a callous interne 
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performing a postmortem. His wife and children are thoroughly 
analyzed and exposed. His annual salary is named, and then broken 
up into fragments so that all may know how he spends his money. 
Accompanying the article which “tells all,” is a series of advertise- 
ments in which he or his family pose for various commodities. It 
is difficult to imagine how the coach can face a football squad or a 
group of his friends without flinching, since the whole world has now 
been permitted to play the part of a peeping Tom into his home. 

And it makes it so easy to ask embarrassing questions when one 
is permitted to know so much about a man’s private affairs. For 
example, we are told that the maid receives about seven dollars a 
week. Perhaps she works only about an hour a day. Perhaps she 
works about ten hours a day, like some maids. Perhaps she has no de- 
pendents. Perhaps she has—we have known maids supporting a 
mother and father and brother or sister or two on seven dollars a 
week. We wonder how the magazine would budget the private affairs 
of such a maid who receives $384 a year? Or again, there is nothing 
in the budget for religion, even though the coach in question was once 
a member of a team famous for its prayers. Perhaps religion comes 
under the budget heading “Donations and Contributions”; perhaps 
it doesn’t. We do not say that we should ask these questions if we 
met the man whose private life has been revealed; but he cannot say 
that he has not invited them by his self-revelations. 

The right of privacy does not always disappear because it is taken 
away. It can be given away too. And it is hard to think up any good 
arguments for not having it taken away, when some of us are so 
ready to sell it to the highest bidder. 


School Teachers 


Unfortunately the Educational Convention recently held in Mil- 
waukee had its dark moments when certain supposedly educated 
school teachers arose to their feet and with a blast of rhetoric said 
words, words, words. Their many words brought to our mind the 
sage declaration of Mortimer Adler made in one of his recent ad- 
dresses. “America shall have to be saved more from the professors 
than from the dictators.” 

One of the teachers delivered a hot refutation of the charge made 
by the American Legion that some of our schools were employing 
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unAmerican text books. Instead of answering the charge point by 
point, the teacher merely fell into a diatribe concerning the freedom 
of educators to educate as they please. Education evidently is a 
world, a kingdom all its own, and let no man dare lay a finger or a 
word upon it or against it. If the professors want to teach mayhem or 
hari-kari, that is their business—and nobody else’s, either the 
parents’ or the government’s. It is not difficult to understand, under 
such conditions, why many of our public school graduates are just 
what they are. 

We do not know whether the accusation of the American Legion 
was justified. Our quarrel is with the refutation of the accusation. No 
educator has a right to be a dictator in education any more than 
Hitler has a right to be a dictator in politics. To allow a man or a 
body of men to have complete control without any checks is to 
place poison in our schools that sooner or later will claim victims 
from amongst the children. There are too many crackpots with 16 
educational credits and a certificate to teach to allow so dangerous a 
thing as that. 

The second teacher to rise before her pedagogical brothers and 
sisters and make a fool of herself was the lady who had the ignorance 
to announce that she did not understand why people could be so 
opposed to sex instruction in the schools as they were. Such a one 
' would not understand, of course. But people who do have some little 
understanding do not want our growing boys and girls with passion 
coming to life within them and many incitements to passion around 
them to be forced to listen to things that can only be another source 
of danger and evil to them. Such instructions need the aid of the 
supernatural viewpoint. Besides, such matters are not for public 
discussion. It is the work of the parents and reliable, trustworthy 
advisers who should take each case individually and give it entire 
attention. Some young people will need to know more, some less, and 
some nothing at all. 

We may have fine schools for our educational system. But some- 
times we think that that is about ail that can be said about the system. 


Abominations 


Above all other things we, the editors of this magazine, dislike 
calamity howlers— those who see evil in every gesture and every 
word, who look upon all young people as a lost generation, and who 
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cannot understand how anybody can sing and laugh and have a good 
time, and still remain good in the accepted sense of the word. We 
ourselves would feel most miserable were we to think for a minute 
that we belonged to so lugubrious and pessimistic a group. 

Yet we are constrained to hurl our condemnations upon current 
practices which we firmly believe are bringing great harm in a subtile 
and intangible manner upon our youth. 

One such practice is that of song-writing, and song-singing over 
the radio. Maybe nobody pays any attention ordinarily to the words 
of a song. Even so it is quite impossible to have words drilled into 
you repeatedly without feeling their influence for better or for worse 
— in this case generally for worse. 

It seems that every popular song talks about holding somebody 
in somebody else’s arms, or waiting for kisses, or demanding love, 
and so forth. The first time you hear such trivia you smile at the 
foolishness of it all; the singer does not mean what she is singing; 
the orchestra is paying no attention to what she is saying — and 
nobody else is supposed to pay any attention. But listen long enough, 
and you are bound to be weakened in the correct perspective of what 
is right and what is wrong. 

In the first place boys and girls are not allowed to hold each other 
in each other’s arms for undetermined periods of time, even though 
they feel like so doing. The popular expression for that is petting, 
and petting is absolutely forbidden to young people — unless the 
young people have become angels or unless they are made of iron or 
stone or some other inhuman substance that precludes emotion. In 
other words unless they are abnormal. And no amount of smiling 
at it and joking about it can make it right. 

In the second place the impression is given by these songs that 
just about the most important thing in life is carryings on of this 
sort. Apparently everybody does it. It is as natural as eating break- 
fast or combing one’s hair. 

Cannot something be done about it? Cannot these foolish song- 
writers be deprived of their pens by Congress or somebody, and be 
given a pick for the digging out of honest ditches? Socrates was 
made to take poison because he was accused of corrupting youth. 
And our song-birds are feted and honored and paid high salaries, 
and made to think that they are the cream of the coffee. It’s a shame, 
and it is youth who eventually will pay the price. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


AMIABLE HEART OF JESUS 


He who shows himself amiable 
in everything must necessarily 
make himself loved. Oh, if we 

only applied our- 
peal tothe S¢lives to discover all 
Sacred Heart the good qualities by 

which Jesus Christ 
renders Himself worthy of our 
love, we should all be under the 
happy necessity of loving Him. 
And what Heart among all hearts 
can be found more worthy of love 
than the Heart of Jesus? 

A heart all pure, all holy, all full 
of love towards God and towards 
us ; because all His desires are only 
for the divine glory and our good. 
This is the heart in which God 
finds all His delight. Every per- 
fection, every virtue reigns in this 
heart;—a most ardent love for 
God, His Father, united to the 
greatest humility and respect that 
can possibly exist; a sovereign 
confusion for our sins, which He 
has taken upon Himself, united to 
the extreme confidence of a most 
affectionate Son; a sovereign ab- 
horrence of our sins, united to a 
lively compassion for our miseries ; 
an extreme sorrow, united to a 
perfect conformity to the will of 


In Jesus is found everything 
that there can be most amiable. 
Some are attracted to love others 
by their beauty, others by their in- 
nocence, others by living with 
them, others by devotion. But if 
there were a person in whom all 
these and other virtues were 
united, who could help loving him? 
If we heard that there was in a 
distant country a foreign prince 


who was handsome, humble, cour- 
teous, devout, full of charity, 
affable to all, who rendered good 
to those who did him evil; then, 
although we knew not who he was, 
and though he knew not us, and 
though we were not acquainted 
with him, nor was there any possi- 
bility of our ever being so, yet we 
should be enamored of him, and 
should be constrained to love him. 
How is it, then, possible that Jesus 
Christ, who possesses in Himself 
all these virtues, and in the most 
perfect degree, and who loves us 
so tenderly, how is it possible that 
He should be so little loved by 
men, and should not be the only 
object of our love? 

O my God, how is it that Jesus, 
who alone is worthy of love, and 
who has given us so many proofs 
of the love that He bears us, 
should be alone, as it were, the un- 
lucky one with us, who cannot 
arrive at making us love Him; as 
if He were not sufficiently worthy 
of our love! This is what caused 
floods of tears to St. Rose of Lima, 
St. Catherine of Genoa, St. 
Theresa, St. Mary Magdalen of 
Pazzi, who, on considering the in- 
gratitude of men, exclaimed weep- 
ing: “Love is not loved, Love is 
not loved.” 


LOVING HEART OF JESUS 


Oh, if we could but understand 
the love that burns in the heart of 
Jesus for us! He has loved us so 
much, that if all men, all the 
angels, and all the saints were to 
unite, with all their energies, they 
could not arrive at the thousandth 
part of the love that Jesus bears to 
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us. He loves us infinitely more 
than we love ourselves. 

He has loved us even to excess: 
They spoke of His decease (ex- 
cess) which He was to accomplish 
in Jerusalem. And what greater 
excess of love could there be than 
for God to die for His creatures? 
He has loved us to the greatest 
degree: Having loved His own 
. . . He loved them unto the end; 
since, after having loved us from 
all eternity, — for there never was 
a moment from eternity when God 
did not think of us and did not 
love each one of us: I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love, — 
for the love of us He made Him- 
self man, and chose a life of suf- 
ferings and the death of the cross 
for our sake. Therefore He has 
loved us more than His honor, 
more than His repose, and more 
than His life; for He sacrificed 
everything to show us the love 
that he bears us. And is not this 
an excess of love sufficient to 
stupefy with astonishment the 
angels of paradise for all eternity? 

This love has induced Him also 
to remain with us in the Holy 
Sacrament as on a throne of love; 
for He remains there under the 
appearance of a small piece of 
bread, shut up in a ciborium, where 
He seems to remain in a perfect 
annihilation of His majesty, with- 
out movement, and without the use 
of His senses; so that it seems 
that He performs no other office 
there than that of loving men. 
Love makes us desire the constant 
presence of the object of our love. 
It is this love and this desire that 
makes Jesus Christ reside with us 
in the Most Holy Sacrament. It 
seemed too short a time to this lov- 
ing Saviour to have been only 
thirty-three years with men on 


earth; therefore, in order to show 
His desire of being constantly with 
us, He thought right to perform 
the greatest of all miracles, in the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist. 
But the work of redemption was 
already completed, man had al- 
ready become reconciled to God; 
for what purpose, then, did Jesus 
remain on earth in this Sacrament? 
Ah, He remains there because He 
cannot bear to separate Himself 
from us, as He has said that He 
takes a delight in us. 

Again, this love has induced 
Him even to become the food of 
our souls, so as to unite Himself 
to us, and to make His Heart and 
ours as one: He that eateth My 
Flesh and drinketh My Blood, 
abideth in Me and I in Him. O 
wonder! O excess of divine love! 
It was said by a servant of God: 
“If anything could shake my faith 
in the Eucharist, it would not be 
the doubt as to how the bread could 
become flesh, or how Jesus could 
be in several places and confined 
to so small a space, because I 
should answer that God can do 
everything; but if I were asked, 
how He could love men so much 
as to make Himself their food, I 
have nothing else to answer but 
that this is a mystery of faith 
above my comprehension, and that 
the love of Jesus cannot be under- 
stood.” O love of Jesus, do Thou 
make Thyself known to men and 
do Thou make Thyself loved! 


As God is by nature infinite 
Goodness, He has a sovereign de- 
sire to communicate His happiness 
to us, and therefore His inclina- 
tion is not to punish but to show 
mercy. And when He does punish 
it is in love, that we may be de- 
livered from eternal punishment. 
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A new novel by S. 
M. C. (The Spark In 
The ‘Reeds, Kennedy, 
$2.00) has just ap- 
peared, and we are 
glad to commend it, 


the same distinction of 
style and insight into 


were evident in Brother 


The Dark Wheel. In 


her latest tale she does | LIGUORIAN. 





This section will no longer be 
merely a series of book reviews, 
but will be an informal com- 
mentary on new books being} the 
published and a guide for read- 
for its author shows | €TS concerning books worth 
reading — whether they are new 
or old. With it is offered an in- 
human nature that | formation service — readers may 
write for suggestions about 
Petroc’s Return and | any kind of books and may 
order any books through Tue 


with the great ulti- 
mates, — Death, Heav- 
en and Hell — which 
are, after all, among 
strongest argu- 
ments a man has for 
leading a good life. In 
eight of the sixteen 
sermons in the book 
the author treats of 
Death (thus rather be- 
lying the book’s title), 
and it is safe to say 
that any Christian who 








not depend upon an 
unusual and bizarre setting to secure her 
effect, as in the two previous books; she 
simply describes in a straightforward way 
the efforts of a young priest, Gregory 
Hirst Bocking, to bring Catholicism back 
to England in the dark years of the early 
nineteenth century. Her hero is an idealist 
whose plans, the chief of which concerns 
the establishing in England of a com- 
munity of Trappists, repeatedly are 
baulked or ruined by the hostility of the 
people on the one side, and the neces- 
sary caution of his ecclesiastical superiors 
on the other. Finally Father Bocking 
dies, an apparent failure; but of course 
we are made to realize at the end that his 
heroic efforts and labors are far from 
having been in vain. 

The book is, as we have said, well 
written except for a certain stiffness which 
appears at times. But it probably. will 
not get the attention it deserves because, 
first, it is a Catholic novel dealing with 
realities that only Catholics (and.not too 
many Catholics) can understand and ap- 
preciate, and secondly, even among Cath- 
olics there is a deep seated prejudice against 
this type of novel, opprobriously termed 
the “religious” novel, which, I am afraid, 
it will take more of a genius than S. M. 
C. to overcome. Perhaps it cannot be 
overcome at all as long as there are so 
many Sunday-Catholics. Perhaps too that 
is why we have so many Catholics who 
write, and so few Catholic writers. 


Another volume of Bishop Tihamer 
Toth’s Sermons has been added to the 
half dozen or so already published in 
English. This latest addition to the series 
(Life Everlasting, Herder, $2.00) deals 


> reads them attentively 
and faces the facts as Bishop Toth pre- 
sents them will say to himself with a 
shudder that he had better not deceive 
himself any longer with regard to death’s 
remoteness, but rather arrange his affairs 
so as to be ready for that dread visitant 
whenever he’ may chance to come. But 
Bishop Toth ends, of course, as always, 
on a note of hope; his last sermon on 
Death is entitled “Death the Vanquished,” 
and then he continues with one sermon 
each on Purgatory, Hell and Heaven. 
Whether Bishop Toth is treating of 
doctrinal matters, as in Belief In God 
and The Great Teacher (two of his earlier 
books), or of moral concerns, his lively 
style carries one along irresistibly. Be- 
fore the appearance of his books, one 
could hardly have dared to predict that 
a volume of sermons in our day would 
enjoy any great popularity. Bishop Toth, 
of course, used to reach large and en- 
thusiastic audiences when he delivered his 
sermons over the radio, but only too 
often the charm of the spoken word is 
not to be found in its printed version. 
It is indeed a hopeful sign that so many 
people are interested in these vital and 
thoroughly Catholic sermon masterpieces. 


Rev. John A. Elbert, S.M., in his De- 
votion To Mary In The 20th Century 
(Bruce, 75c) describes in a calm and 
dispassionate manner the foundations of 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Those foundations are solidly established 
in Scripture, in tradition, in the hearts 
of the people, and in the centuries-old 
liturgy of the Church. Father Elbert 
argues that devotion to Mary finds its 
best expression (especially for our day 
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and age) in a modest and yet deeply 
rooted “filial piety,” and he devotes three 
chapters to an explanation of the term. 
This little book is not pretentious, but it 
is eloquent by its very simplicity and un- 
assuming grace. 


When a great and holy man dies, his 
spiritual children are anxious in almost 
every case to preserve in lasting form the 
exhortations and instructions that fell 
from his lips. Two books of this nature 
are before us; one is Exhortations and 
Admonitions of Father Francis Jordan, 
founder of the Salvatorian Fathers (pub- 
lished by them at St. Nazianz, Wis.) ; 
and the other is Stepping Stones To 
Sanctity, which contains the spiritual 
sayings of Father Paul R. Coniff, S.J., 
the well-known American Jesuit who 
died only a few months ago. It is edited 
by Miss Rosalie Marie Levy, who is re- 
sponsible for several little books of gen- 
uine spiritual inspiration, and may be 
obtained from her at P.O. Box 158, Sta- 
tion O, New York, N. Y. Naturally, 
there is a great difference of appeal in 
the written and the spoken word, but 
these books of “Sayings” are valuable not 
only in themselves, but because they give 
us an insight into the personality of the 
men who inspired them that lengthy 
biographies could not achieve. 


Msgr. Fulton Sheen’s Radio addresses 
delivered over the Catholic Hour in 
January and February of this year, and 
entitled Peace, the Fruit of Justice, are 
now available from the National Council 
of Catholic Men in Washington. This is 
the most popular religious series ever 
given over the air, we are informed, and 
many of those who thrilled at Msgr. 
Sheen’s oratory will be anxious to secure 
his talks in permanent form. Let’s See 
The Other Side, a new pamphlet by 
Father Daniel Lord, S.J., describes 
Father Hall as he dissects and confutes 
the agnostic and professional mind. 


We urge those who have the happy 
habit of giving books as Christmas pres- 
ents not to be content with the com- 
mon procedure in purchasing them, i.e., 
going to a department store and letting 
the girl behind the book counter make 
the selections. The books she selects may 
be more fit for a Communist than a 
Catholic. In the interests of good reading 


(and even as a little bit of Catholic 
Action) go to the Catholic book store 
for your book gifts; there are plenty of 
Catholic books being published these days 
which are attractive, interesting, and in- 
formative. Or, if you are too shy to go 
into a bookshop, drop a card to one of 
the Catholic publishing firms, e.g., Her- 
der’s in St. Louis; Kennedy’s and Sheed 
and Ward in New York; Bruce’s in Mil- 
waukee; and Benziger’s in Chicago. They 
will be glad to send you lists of gift sug- 
gestions which will take care of any and 
every gift recipient you may have in 
mind. Or, if even that thought appalls 
you, let us make some suggestions for 
you. A card to THe Licvorian will bring 
a prompt answer. Give a ten-word de- 
scription of the person to whom you 
want to give a book, and we shall make 
the appropriate suggestion and even 
order the book for you. 
L. G. M. 


The latest life of St. Alphonsus written 
in scholarly fashion by Fathers D. F. 
Miller and L. X. Aubin brings to light a 
phase of the saint’s life little known, and 
appreciated not all—his childlike sim- 
plicity. There are too many in the world 
who look upon St. Alphonsus as a dour 
and unbending rigorist. This is a false 
analysis of the man’s character. Un- 
doubtedly it was his strong devotion to 
the Infant Jesus that nurtured and 
strengthened the quality or virtue of sim- 
plicity — but whatsoever may have been 
the cause or the explanation, certain it is 
that he possessed it in high degree. Not 
only did he practice it in his daily life, 
but he wrote books in an effort to incul- 
cate it in others. And for the boys who 
would enter the Order which he founded 
he laid down the rule that every day, 
while they were in the novitiate, they 
should make “The Way of Bethlehem” — 
an exercise similar to that of The Way of 
the Cross, but dealing with episodes from 
the Childhood of the Infant Jesus. Also 
he commanded that in the novitiate the 
25th day of each month be set aside as 
“Little Christmas” — in order that poten- 
tial Redemptorists might learn early the 
virtues that characterized Our Lord in 
His infancy. The Life of St. Alphonsus 
breathes this spirit of simplicity. For the 
man or woman aspiring to a more Christ- 
like life we cannot imagine a_ better 
Christmas gift. It contains in full measure 
the science of the saints. 
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Times have changed so much that a 
problem in a new text book for Michigan 
lower grades reads, “A works 300 days a 
year, at $11 a day; how much does he 
make in 3 years?” 


The manager of a suburban music-hall 
testing candidates for stage honors, thus 
rejected one of them: “I’m sorry, my 
boy, but your songs won’t do for me. I 
can’t have any profanity in my show.” 

“But my dear sir, there’s nothing pro- 
fane in my performance,” objected the 
aspirant. 

“Admitted,” the manager agreed, “but 
there will be.” 

* 

A certain actor, who walked across the 
stage in a street scene of a third-rate 
drama, was fond of telling his friends 
what he would accomplish when he had 
a speaking part. No matter how small it 
was, he would show them some real 
acting. 

Eventually his opportunity came. He 
was booked for a coming production. He 
was to appear in one of the scenes and 
say two words: “It is.” 

For three weeks he rehearsed nightly 
before his mirror, trying all sorts of ges- 
tures, expressions, tones, until he felt 
perfect. : 

The eventful night arrived when the 
curtain was to rise on the new play for 
the first time, and the actor impatiently 
waited his cue. It came. “And so this is 
the end?” 

With his best tragedian air he stalked 
to the center of the stage, and in a voice 
of thunder cried: “Is it?” 


* 

“But can you cook?” asked the prosaic 
young man. 

“Let us take these questions in their 
proper order.” returned the wise girl. 
“The matter of cooking is not the first 
thing to be considered.” 

“Then, what is first?” he demanded. 

“Can you provide the things to be 
cooked?” came the answer. 

* 


“Your husband seems to be upset. Has 
he received bad news?” 

“Oh, no. He’s temperamental and the 
merest trifle can upset him sometimes. 
Today, for instance, he’s that way since 
I used his tennis racquet for straining the 
vegetable soup.” 


During the recent prohibition plebiscite 
in Ontario, a prominent Ottawa man, 
who is an ardent prohibitionist, was sur- 
prised by a visit at his office from his 
small barelegged son. 

“Hullo, young man,” the father said. 
“What brought you to town?” 

“T was in a parade,” the little boy said 
proudly. 

“What parade?” asked the father. 

“TI don’t know,” he answered, “but I 
carried a big sign.” 

“What was on the sign?” asked the 
man curiously and almost collapsed as his 
son replied: 

“My Father’s a Drunkard! I’ve got no 
shoes!” 


* 


“T can’t think of a good headiine 
for the front page of the afternoon 
edition, chief,” said young Mr. Snipe 
in worried tones. “There’s really no 


news worth a screamer.” 


“No news? Nonsense, there’s al- 
ways news. I’ve never seen the day 
when I couldn’t give the public an 
exciting headline. Didn’t I see an 
ambulance going through the streets 
an hour ago? What was that?” 

“A Navy man cut his hand trying to 
open a bottle of port wine.” 

“Very well. There’s your story. Here’s 
the headline: MAN-OF-WAR INJURED 
WHILE ATTEMPTING TO GET INTO 
PORT!” 


* 


“There’s really nothing to driving a car. 
You can get it all in one lesson. Get out 
your key and stick it in the do-jigger 
there. Now put your hand on this gadget 
and press your left foot on the what-you- 
may-call and that lets out the hickey- 
madoodle. Then you pull that baby down 
and get the umpty-diddy in low. Now 
your right foot kicks the dingus there and 
you have the whole proposition lined up. 
Be sure you have the doofunny over here 
released. And don’t give her too much 
juice. And of course you’ve got to make 
sure you’ve got enough pressure in the 
thingumbobs. Don’t forget to yank back 
that gizabo there or the whole setup will 
be a mess. If you treat this boat right, it’s 
a honey . . .Now do you understand 
what to do? Goodnight, you'll 


never know how to drive!” 
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LIGUORIAN QUIZ 


How do enemies of the Catholic Church contradict one 
another in accusing her of various false principles concern- 
ing the reasoning powers of man? How do these things 
frequently react on the non-Catholic mind? 


What seems to be the most indispensable requirement 
for happiness in marriage? 


Can you tell the story of the origin of the great national 
shrine to the Mother of God at Guadelupe in Mexico? 


Is lying always sinful? Does that mean that every time 
any one is asked a direct. question about something he is 
bound to tell the exact truth as he knows it? 


What is the inside story of the nationally advertised 
products that proclaim to be a boon to feminine hygiene? 


Are there any grounds for maintaining that school teach- 
ers should be left in absolute freedom to teach whatever 
they desire to teach? 
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Have you ordered a subscription to THe Licuortan 


For that friend who likes good reading? 


For that — who has asked you questions about 
your faith? 


For that relative who seems to need instruction and 
inspiration ? 


Make it a Christmas Present —We’ll send a card for you. 
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Motion Picture Guide. 

Tue Prence: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
‘to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As.a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge ‘myself to remain away from them. I 
“promise, further, to stay away, altogether from places of amusement 

which show them as a matter of policy. 





The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 
of reviewers: a, 
Anas from Teas, An Lei Gala to Arizona Pioneers ofthe. West 
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Kid — Py vag The 
Knights o' nge 
Knute Rockne — All American 


Laddie 
Ladies: Must Live, The 
Guns 
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Man. from Tumbleweeds, ‘The 
] es Fly High 
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ree Faces West (formerly en- 
titled ‘The Refugee’) 
Those Were the . 


Girl from Avenue A 
Golden Gloves ) 
Golden Trail, Opened by: 
Grandpa Goes ‘to Town Out West with the Peppers 
sity Get Your Gun . to Alcatraz 

un : 
Half a Sinner Pioneer Days 
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